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THE CONFERENCE. 


= farce of the Conference has ended with the foregone 
conclusion whi¢® was conventionally deprecated by Lord 
GraNvILLE. It was scarcely worth while to pass a formal 
resolution to the effec} that the obligations of treaties could 
not be repudiated at ® casure. Prince GortcuaxKorr from the 
first announced that /ingland and the allies of England were 
perfectly. at liberty to concert among themselves the means of 
giving effect to the irrevocable determination of Russia. It 
has been thought decorous to affirm a general proposition 
which was never disputed even at the time when Prince 
GorTCHAKOFF gave it a practical contradiction. The Em- 

x of Russia renounced an obligation of the most vital 
importance on the ground that he regarded further conformity 
to his engagements as incompatible with his dignity. The 
Conference has relieved him from the necessity of forcing his 
way out of the limits of the Treaty by voluntarily opening the 
door, and in return for the concession the Emperor admits 
the general principle that doors ought not to be violently 
broken open. According to Mr. Guapstone, the only cause 
which could have justified a war was the abstract truism of 
the obligation of treaties. The direct and ostentatious breach 
of the only treaty which was regarded by Russia as one- 
rous was gratuitously excused and eagerly accepted. The 
Emperor of Russta and his Ministers have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on the easy and complete success of 
their simple diplomacy. The Conference has taken upon itself 
the duty of giving legal validity to a decision which would 
otherwise have been adopted without colour of right. Ships 
of war and arsenals may henceforth be lawfully prepared for 
the invasion of Turkey; and English capitalists are ready at 
a moment's notice to provide for the cost of construction. It 
isan odd coincidence that the allotment of the Russian loan 
exactly coincides in time with the close of the formal delibe- 
rations of the Conference. The rate might perhaps have been 
fractionally higher if the Emperor had acted on his own autho- 
rity, instead of obtaining the consent of Europe and the hearty 
concurrence of the English Priwe Minister. It was not 
thought necessary by subscribers to the loan to wait for 
the result of the Conference, which might have been clearly 
foreseen even if it had not been preeney disclosed by Mr. 
Guapstoxe. The City would have been less confident, and 
less liberal of its money, if the loan had been proposed when 
Mr. Opo Russet naturally thought that it would be neces- 
sary for England to go to war with or without allies. The 
enterprise of a war with Russia will be still more difficult 
and dangerous when, after an interval of three or four years, 
the. proceeds of the loan have been expended either on 
arsenals in the Black Sea, or on the railroads which will 
connect the Southern ports with the central parts of the 
Empire. 

If Mr. Guapstone’s statement is correct, no other Power 
would have combined with England in opposition to the 
Russian encroachment. Count Beusr protested in strong 

inst the doctrine of Prince Gortcuakorr’s Cir- 
cular; but probably he may have known or suspected the 
understanding between Russia and Germany which was pub- 
lished in the Emperor WiLL1Aw’s effusive despatch. It would 
have been impossible for Austria to engage in a war which 
would have been regarded as fratricidal by the German pro- 
vinees of the Empire; nor is it surprising that a ak om 
statesman should chrin from precipitating the struggle with 
Russia which will sooner or later become inevitable. The 
language and policy of Turkey have since the commencement 
of the controversy been consistent, judicious, and dignified. 
The Turkish Ministers professed their readiness to proceed to 
any extremity against Russia if only they were assured of 


English support; but at the same time they expressed their ; 


well-founded belief that the English Government would do 
nothing; and on their own part they objected to make irri- 
tating protests which were not to be followed up by the useof 
force. Their unexpected policy of conciliation was due: 
to their sound appreciation of existing circumstances rather 
than to their confidence in General IenatieFr’s quotations from 
the apocryphal sayings of Lord Patmerston. Knowing that 
Europe would not vindicate the neutrality of the Black Sea,. 
the Porte took the opportunity of relieying itself from a 
restriction which had been im by successivé treaties. 
The Conference has determined that the Suttan may at his 
pleasure allow the passage of friendly ships of war through 
the Straits without waiting for the contingency of actual war.. 
It would have been a better arrangement to open the narrow 
seas without conditions or limits, so that an lish or 
French fleet might in case of need exercise supervision over 
Russian armaments. The right of the Suntan to admit 
foreign ships of war will not prevent the Russian Government 
from treating the exercise of the power as an act of hostility. 
The doctrine of the absolute sovereignty of the SutTan over 
the Straits which adjoin his capital, although it may be con- 
sistent with laws provided for other geographical circum- 
stances, is highly questionable. A large inland sea ought to 
be regarded rather as a part of the ocean with which it is 
connected than as a landlocked lake. The prolongation of 
the powers of the Danube Commission can only be founded on. 
the assumption that all States have a common interest in the 
commercial navigation of the Black Sea. The other clauses of 
the a involve the acknowledgment that the sea belongs to. 
the two Powers which occupy its shores. 

The great diplomatic triumph achieved by Russia removes 
one serious obstacle to an Eastern war of conquest; but the 
maritime preparations against Constantinople which the Con- 
ference has sanctioned will not alone suffice for the attainment. 
of the object in view. As long as the Western Powers retain 
supremacy at sea, a second Sinope might be a barren victory, to 
be followed perhaps by another destruction of the Russian Black 
Sea fleet. ‘The extension of the Russian Empire to the shores 
of the Bosphorus and the Mediterranean must be a serious poli- 
tical and military enterprise. The means to be adopted and the 
impediments to be removed are discussed with much ability 
by General Farpéerr of the Russian army, in a pamphlet 
written a year or two ago, and recently translated by Mr. 
MicueE.t, British Consul at St. Petersburg. Peacemongers 
and disciples of Mr. Coppen would perhaps be surprised by 
the cynical frankness with which aggressive war is assumed to 
be desirable and laudable. Russian politicians think it super- 
fluous to prove the expediency of extending the boundaries of 
an overgrown Empire by invasion and by the encouragement 
of disaffection among neighbouring populations. General 
Faipferr is not even guilty of the hypocrisy of pretending, 
with the English apologists of Russia, that the proposed enter- 
prise is mainly intended to liberate Christian communities 

m the sway of the infidel. To Russian piety and ambition 
Catholic Austria is nearly as obnoxious or as tempting as 
Mahometan Turkey. The new-fangled doctrine of nationality 
furnishes a pretext and an instrument for the projected con- 
quests. It is not even pretended that the Sclavonic races in 
former generations aspired to unite themselves under the do- 
minion of Russia; but the speculations of pedants have now 
been adopted by unscrupulous statesmen, and the precedents 
of Italy and Germany are supposed to be applicable to the 
communities which gooupy Eastern Europe from the Baltic to 
the Archipelago, The Poles, indeed, who ed to have 
a country and a history of their own, have been merciless! 
crushed by their Russian kinsmen; but if Servians and Bul- 
garians will acknowledge the chief of their race and religion 
they may be admitted to the privileges of Russian subjécts. 

undertaking of adding forty millions to the population 
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of the Russian Empire and its dependencies is confessedly dif. | 


ficult. General Farpferr attaches little importance to the 
opposition of England and France; but he holds that it is 
impossible either to conciliate Austria, or t© conquer Turkey 
while the Austrian Empire exists, and he warns his country- 
men that, in spite of dynastic connexions and temporary alli- 
ances, Germany will never willingly allow Russia to occupy 
the lower valley of the Danube. The occupation of the 
Danubian Principalities by Austria during the Crimean war, 
which Mr. Guapstone capriciously represented as an act of 
friendship to Russia, illustrated the power and determination 
-of Austria to protect the Northern provinces of Turkey. It is 
said that Prince Paskewitcu warned the Emperor NicHoLas 
that Constantinople could only be approached through Vienna, 
cand accordingly it is suggested that Austria and Hungary 
must be dismembered and destroyed, as the first step to the 
aggrandizement of Russia. The Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
is at — fully able to defend itself; but if the Czechs 
of. Bohemia, the Ruthenians of Galicia, and the Sclavonic 
and Roumanian subjects of Hungary could be induced to 
revolt, it is hoped that the balance would be turned in 
favour of the Russian invader. The good faith of the national- 
istic pretence may be tested by the proposal of annexing all 
Rouman territory within and without the Principalities. The 
Roumanians are neither in language nor in descent akin to 
the Russians; but their country lies on the road to Turkey, 
and two millions of the race belong to the Kingdom of Hun- 
gary. The Galician Poles of purely Sclavonic extraction are 
to be expelled or annihilated, while Moldavia and Wallachia, 
in spite of their Latin speech, are to be annexed to the 
Empire. ‘The Greek restoration which amuses Western phi- 
lanthropists is dismissed with summary contempt. ‘The 
‘Greeks may occupy, if they can, the Turkish provinces 
adjoining to the present Kingdom, and the islands of the 
Archipelago; but these are declared to be the natural limits 
of their race. It is easy to judge of the prospects of liberty 
and independence which would open to Greece when Russia 
commanded Constantinople, European Turkey, and the 
greater part of Austria and Hungary. It is satisfactory to find 
that General Faipferr comprehends the additional difficulty 
which has been thrown in the way of Russian aggrandizement 
“by the establishment of a great German Power. As he justly 
observes, “a large reward might have rendered possible an 
“ urrangement with old Prussia on Tureo-Slavonian and 
Austro-Slavonian affairs, which are indissolubly -conneeted ; 
“* but now Prussia has become.Germany.” Throughout the 
pamphlet, which passed the censorship at St. Petersburg in 1869, 
it is taken for granted that the neutrality of the Black Sea 
must be maintained. A year before the publication of Prince 
Gorrcnakorr’s Circular it had not occurred to an aggressive 
Russian patriot that the stipulations of the treaty were in- 
jurious to the dignity of Russia, or that the Government 
would venture to repudiate its provisions. The Conference, 
or the necessity of submission which it recognised, has now 
, provided additional facilities for an attack upon Constantinople 
or on Asiatic Turkey. One of the arguments which Prince 
Gorrcmanorr addressed to the English Government through 
Sir Awprew Bucuanan was the insolent threat that any op- 
‘position on the part of Turkey would be resented by in- 
surrections in Bosnia and Bulgaria. The Austrians and 
Hungarians have full notice that a similar policy is to be 
employed in their own dominions. 


THE EX-EMPEROR. 


HE Emperor Napoteon is said to be hourly expected at 
Chislehurst, to join his wife and son in their exile. It 

is now three-and-twenty years ago that he was living in 
England as a private gentleman, and he comes back very 
much as we are accustomed to see distinguished Indian civi- 
lians come back after a similar absence, exchanging the high- 
est offices of government on a great scale for privacy and want 
of occupation, and with a general understanding ‘that they are 
distinguished, although few know the exact grounds of their 
dlistinction. Probably so long as he remains in England he 
will prefer a life.of retirement, and we shall soon forget that 
he is among us. Ashe isnot successful, he will escape our 
adulation ; and as ‘he hasundoubtedly done great things in 
his time, he will be sure to be treated with sufficient re- 
spect. Englishmen at feast can afford to criticize his career 
fairly, and ‘to ‘be just at once to his merits and to his de- 
“merits. Crsarism isa bail thing in itself, but Lovis Napo- 
LEON was by no means a bad Casar. For nearly twenty 
_years he France with absolute ‘power, and during that 
“time he gave France very.much what ‘she wanted. He may 


not have given her, and we believe he did not give her, what 


was best for her to have, but he fulfilled many of the con- 
ditions that were needed to satisfy her. What has France 
really wished for during these last twenty years? It has 
wished to be secure from its own turbulent and dangerous 
classes, to be aided in growing rich, to have a predominance 
in Europe, to be able to bully or patronize its neighbours, 
to be considered “the great nation” in arts and! arms, 
The bulk of Frenchmen thought that the Empire gave them 
all these good things. We have seen enough of the character 
of the lower section of the population of Paris in the last few 
weeks to understand something of the enthusiasm which the 
Emperor, in the early days of his reign, awakened when 
he had made it clearly understood that he could save 
society—that is, that he knew how to shoot down the cruel, 
gabbling, mischievous ragamuflins who seek by tyranny 
to make the lives of all others as miserable and brutal 
as their own. ‘Then there can be no doubt that the Ey- 
Pegor powerfully aided the material progress of France. It 
is true that France during the same period would have got 
rich under any Government that could have preserved order, 
for the twenty years of the Empire were twenty years in 
which railways first began to tell on industry, and in which, 
as the whole commerce and wealth of the world was rapidly 
extending, France naturally took her share in the good things 
going. But the Emperor personally bestowed the energies of 
an inventive mind on the work, and brought ideas that were 
more than French to aid the progress of his people towards 
wealth. It was not only Paris that he adorned; he did 
something to beautify or to enrich almost every provincial 
French town, and he had the sagacity and the courage to give 
the advantages of Free Trade to his subjects against their will, 
As for meddling with Europe, he fooled the French on this 
head to the very top of their bent. Nothing in Europe 
was to be settled or thought of or done without his approval 
and that of France, and France was naturally delighted. He 
even invented new and unheard-of outlets for French vanity, 
and inspired, or nearly inspired, Frenchmen with a belief that 
it was their mission to uphold the Latin races in America, and 
to cripple the maritime power of England by a settlement in 
Cochin China. Lastly, he did something to please the two 
great factions of French society, the Liberals and the Clericals. 
He freed Italy, and he supported the Papacy. In his later 
days he threw himself more and more on the Clericals, for the 
simple reason that he found that they could do more for him, 
and that they were the real people to address when he fancied 
he should like a plébiscite. But he always, wished it to be 
understood that he was a saint somewhat against his will, and 
that the sinners ought to know that at bottom he was their 
very good friend. 

When we look at the chaos and misery in which France 
now is, at her humiliated armies, impoverished population, at 
Paris shorn of its glory, and trembling in face of a knot of 
rebellious National Guards, and at the total loss of her posi- 
tion in Europe, it is not difficult to comprehend the adhesion 
which for many years she gave to the policy of a man who 
offered and secured her the reverse of all these evils. Of 
course France paid for what she got under the Empire. 
Cesarism is not to be had for nothing. It saddened the 
hearts and wasted the lives of many of the best men in the 
country, it corrupted the national mind, it vulgarized society, 
and it was irightfully expensive and extravagant. These are 
inevitably the bad fruits of Cesarism; but if the French under 
the ex-Emprror got the bad fruits of Cesarism, they got 
the good fruits also. It is quite unfair to speak of Lous 
Napo.eon as a vulgar, cruel despot. For a despot he was 
not cruel, and certainly was not ignoble. As has been 
acutely observed, “‘ There is a great deal of human nature 
“in man,” and if the testimony of friends of all nations 
and classes is to be heard, the author of the Coup d’Etat, 
and the consigner of thousands of innocent people to die off 
at Lambessa and Cayenne, was also a man generous, friendly, 
averse to bloodshed, and generally goodnatured. He was also 
a man who thought for himself, and had views and ideas of 
his own. He was not Emperor merely because he got the 
army and clergy to support him, but also because he had 
something in the range of his sympathies and the variety ol 
his ambition that placed him far above the ordinary French- 
man. France last July was not at all tired of the Empire, if 
it could only have lasted as it was when it was best and most 
successful. But it did not and could not last always the 
same. Putting aside all the inherent vices of Cesarism, it 1 
obvious that Casar must get old, and that the heir of Casa 
may have none of the qualities that make Cisarism popular 
od useful. When the Emperor has got quietly to. 
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and ran thirik at leisure over his career, he will have no great 
difficulty in seeing why he broke down. It is not to be 
expected that he dhould mourn over the vices af Cmsarism. 
The French paid him their price, and he gave them the 
article they bargained for. What he had to offer was 
Imperialism, and they took the offer. But there were two 
things he could not overcome—his anxiety for the future of 
his boy, and the pressure of advancing years on his spirits and 

The two questions that must in recent years have 
haunted him night and ‘day were what was to happen to him 
as he got old and unfit for work, and what was to become of 
his child when he was gone. Fortune has answered these 
questions in an unexpected way, by making it easy and pos- 
sible for him and his son to lead the happy lives of private 
gentlemen. This be. disappointing to him, but he may 
console himself by reflecting what an enormous gain it is to the 
boy. It is like springing out of darkness into light for a feeble 
amiable child to be relieved from the absurdities of picking up 
spent bullets at Saarbriick, and the prospect of trying a little 
while to discharge Imperial duties for which he was unfit, and 
to be allowed to rise into the calm and honourable sphere of 
a private gentleman. And the Experor must know perfectly 
well that his own best days were over long before Sedan. 
He had been for years the victim of his own irresolution 
and want of purpose. He had suffered himself to be 
what the French expressively term bismarqué time after 
time, until he must have dreaded that he should look the fool 
that he felt himself to have been made. He wentto war with 
no other hope than that somehow he might win the first 
battle and that the Germans would then let him patch up a 
peace. When disasters came, he could neither lead the 
armies nor control the policy of France, but suffered himself 
to go helplessly about as his wife and her friends bade him. 
Why should any one disbelieve his solemn assurance that he 
longed to die at Sedan? 


But he did not die, and has lived to see Metz capitulate, 
and Paris capitulate, and Alsace and Lorraine torn from 
France, as the conclusion of a war which he began. It is 
partly true that it was France as well as he that began the 
war. Paris certainly was more eager for it than he was; but 
there was no pressure which he could not have resisted; and 
if he had chosen to represent that he had gained a diplomatic 
triumph, and had checkmated the ambition of Prussia 
—which it was perfectly in his power to have done— 
he might still be Emperor, and the Honenzouiern quarrel 
would only have strengthened his position in Europe and in 
France. It is true that this‘would only have postponed his 
difficulties, for age and weariness would not have ceased to 
tell on him; but he might have died an Emperor, and his son 
might have grown up, and have possibly been allowed to play 
at being Casar for a time. Whether the Emperor really 
dreams a restoration possible now, no one can pretend to 
know. Probably, with all his experience of the bitterness of 
Empire, he still longs for the sweets. There is many an old 
Indian living in Tyburnia or Kensington who wishes that he 
could again be a Lieutenant-Governor, even though he knows 
how bad the climate would be for his liver. Such odd things 
happen in France that it is within the range of wild possi- 
bilities that France might be persuaded some day to think 
the ex-Emperor the best man to get her out of a scrape. 
But the present condition of France is not at all favourable 
to Imperialism after the pattern which he made Imperialism 
assume. France does not now want to meddle with the 
affairs of Europe, and the French journals even find a source 
of grim satisfaction in explaining to England that France can be 
of no use to any one now asan ally. France does not want 
War or expensive adventures. It wants an army, not an army 
extravagant, showy, and disaffected, like the Imperialist army, 
but a cheap national army such as befits a beaten Republic. 
It does not want a gay, glittering Court, and even Paris will 
for some time be content to be frivolous and naughty in a 
cheap and humble manner. France is like a weary person 
who is sick of balls,sand longs for nothing so much as to have 
4 quiet evening and go early to bed; and to a person in such 
a frame of mind the intrusion of a friend whose only 
claim to attention is an elaborate costume is an unwel- 
come bore. Even if Metz and Sedan could be forgotten, 
aud Frenchmen could pardon that blackest of crimes, the 
want of success, the Emperor seems to be quite the wrong 
man for the present situation. What he has to offer as spe- 
cially his own is exactly what France does not want. Pro- 
abide therefore, he will have to content himself henceforth 
with a private station; but history, if, as it may be hoped, it 
does him no more than justice, will yet do i. ie ea 
if it points out the inherent evils of his government, and the 


legacy of misery and anarchy which his rule bequeathed to 
France, it may be trusted to speak of him in different language 
from that which for some months has been.current about him 
in unhappy, irritated Paris. 


THE ARMY DEBATE. 


divisions on ‘Thursday, t on the question of 


adjournment showed that the Government still retained 
their discontented followers in nominal obedience, and there 
can be little doubt that they will succeed in carrying a Bill 
which, though it abolishes, and we think rightly abolishes, the 
system of purchase, fails utterly to redeem either the promise 
of the Quren’s Speech, that the lessons of the war should 
be applied, or the still more distinct pledge of Mr. Carp- 
WELL that the Government would review our military 
institutions with the intention of placing them “on a 
“ basis of permanent security, which may render danger, or 
“ the apprehension of danger, for the future altogether un- 
“known.” During the last week the Zimes has reiterated the 
assertion that the Bill consists of two parts—one to effect the 
abolition of purchase, at an estimated cost of 8,000,c00/. or 
g,000,000/. plus the expense of the scheme of retirement 
which is acknowledged to be inevitable; and the other to pro- 
vide for the permanent increase and reorganization of the 
Army, Militia, and Reserves, at a cost for the first year of some 
3,000,000/., which of course must for the most part be a 
permanent charge in all future years, if the proposed augmen- 
tation of strength is to be maintained. It is now ad- 
mitted on all hands, even by Mr. Carpwetu himself, that 
the Bill contains no new provision whatever for either 
the increase or the organization of the army or Militia, except 
the idle clauses which provide for the levying of Militia by 
ballot after some grave emergency has vache. As to these 
clauses, it does not appear that any one believes in them at 
all, and it is impossible in the face of recent experience to 
attach any value to projects for raising and training troops 
after war has been declared or threatened. Last summer 
Prussia had less than a week’s warning that hostilities were 
imminent, and in a fortnight after that she was ready. If she 
had had to meet the French challenge by setting on foot for 
the first time a complicated machinery for raising raw recruits, 
and then to spend some six months in converting them into 
soldiers, the Treaty of Peace would have been signed at 
Berlin instead of Paris. Under the provisions of Mr. CaRDWELL’s 
Bill it could scarcely take less than amonth, and would probably 
take much more, to raise the desired quota of Militia recruits by 
ballot. The Bill then suggests a preliminary training of six 
months, so that at the end of seven months after the emergency 
had arisen we might find ourselves in possession of a Militia 
force as large as we might desire, with or without such ap- 
pliances for its organization, commissariat, transport, and the 
rest, as a large increase in the number of our troops would 
require. It is creditable to Mr. Canpwet. that he did not 
pretend to say that a tardy provision such as this would be of 
any use whatever, and he would be a bold man who would 
place a shadow of reliance upon such prospective resources. 
In considering what the Army Bill is, we may wholly put 
aside a string of clauses which no sane man would have intro- 
duced except for the purpose of making the Bill seem to pro- 
vide for the defence of the country. In his speech of Thursday 
evening Mr. CarpweLt of necessity threw overboard the line 
of apology of the Z'imes, and, acknowledging in fact that, 
beyond the abolition of purchase, the Bill did nothing, excused 
the omission on the ground that whatever was necessary could 
be done, and was intended to be done, without legislation. 
There is a grave difference, however, between the organiza- 
tion of a permanent system of defence on the basis of an Act 
of Parliament and a mere numerical increase in the strength 
of the army and Militia, which is proposed one year at a vast 
increase of charge, and is likely enough to be cut down the 
next if it. suits Cabinet Ministers to stump the country to the 
cry of Retrenchment. With the highest Army Estimates and the 
smallest force of any important country in the world it is im- 
possible that complaints of extravagance should not contin 
recur; and we all know that, when the economical fit whi 
Mr. Guapsrone loves is on, the result always is, not that the ser- 
vice supplied is brought up to the level of its cost, but that 
the cost and the service are ruthlessly cut down together. 
Mr. CarpwELL himself excused his reductions of last year by 
the plea that it was impossible to resist a popular demand for 
economy, and lamented that War Ministers in this country 
were compelled by the ebb and flow of unstable opinion to 
tamper at frequent intervals with the efficiency of our defences., 
This no doubt is so, and always will be so while zealots in 
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parsimony are stimulated and strengthened by the quite un- 
precedented proportion of outlay to results which has always 
distinguished the army administration of England. A wise 
Minister knowing this would have aimed at two things—first, 
to establish a more economical organization, and, secondly, 
to give it all the permanence which would be gained by 
busing it on an Act of Parliament, instead of leaving both 
efficiency and cost to fluctuate according to the state of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s balances and the hustings cry 
which may be in vogue for the moment. This Mr. Carp- 
WELL has elected not to do, and whatever may be the real 
intentions of the Government, there is not, and cannot be, 
any trace of permanency about their plan. To our minds 
these would be fatal objections even if the scheme were 
otherwise adequate and satisfactory. Mr. Carpwe.t laboured 
to show that it was so, and it is due to the Government to 
consider what it is they really aim at, and how far their 
proposals supply “the basis of permanent security ” which, 
according to Mr. CarpweLt, is “to render danger, or even 
“the apprehension of danger, for the future altogether 
“ unknown.” 

Mr. CaRDWELL says, and sys truly, that short service in the 
army followed by a period of service in the Reserve is at the 
root of Army Reform, and that system has been for some time 
in operation so far as infantry recruits are concerned, The 
Minister says that he does not boast of the result, and in this 
he is certainly judicious ; for it appears that out of the infantry 
portion of the last 20,000 recruits, which we suppose would 
be some 15,000 men, one-fifth only could be induced to accept 
the short service régime. It would seem, therefore, that 
during last year we secured 3,000 men (we thought the 
number was ae but we will give Mr. Carpwe.t the benefit 
of the doubt), of whom the survivors at the end of six years 
will form the nucleus of our promised Army Reserve. Cer- 
tainly this is not very encouraging, as at this rate it would 
take half a century to raise a respectable Reserve. The 
actual figures being so unpromising, Mr. CarpweLt has had a 
calculation made on a hypothetical basis. The hypotheses are 
these :—“ If the recruits are willing to come ” on the terms of 
three-fourths (instead of one-fifth) being for short service 
ranging from three to eight years with the colours, and from 
four to nine years in the Reserve, and “if we get 32,000 
“ recruits on the present strength of the army.” 

We will suppose for a moment what neither Mr. CarpDWELL 
nor any one else has shown the least reason for believing, that 
these sanguine expectations will be fulfilled, not for one year 
only, but year after year. If they are, and if the system is 
maintained without interruption or retrenchment, the result, we 
are told, will be to give us, besides our army of about 100,000 
men, an Army Reserve of 178,000. These forces, according 
to Mr. CarpweLt’s plan, are to be furnished with guns suffi- 
cient, according to the received proportion of 3 per 1,000, for 
112,000 men, with a possibility of increase up to the quota 
for 136,000 men. Behind these men there will be a Militia 
of 140,000 and the Volunteers, if they have not in the in- 
terval been snubbed out of existence. Including the Reserves, 
therefore, we could raise for all purposes in time of war a 
force of about 280,000 regulars, furnished with guns for less 
than half that number; and we should also have the Militia 
and Volunteers without any guns at all, and therefore prac- 
tically incapable of taking the field. There may be dif- 
ferent opinions as to the sufficiency of this sync but let 
us for once take the rose-coloured view and suppose that it 
would be adequate. It would enable us at any rate to bring 
a real army of nearly 100,000 into line, and to provide for 

isons and casualties out of the Reserves. It will of course 
add largely to the Estimates, and it is possible that, until Mr. 
GLADSTONE is again in opposition, the scheme may not be 
defeated by a clamour for retrenchment. Still, with the spirit 
of compromise which is the mark of English good sense, it 
might be well to accept such a provision in default of better, 
and to submit to the odd millions of taxation for the sake of 
knowing that, if recruits come in as they have never come in 
before, we may sit down content with the conviction that, 
should an enemy show himself, he will have to beat an army 
of 100,000 Englishmen, with resources enough to fill up gaps. 
This, says Mr. CarpWELL, is the measure of security 1 offer, 
and my charge for it, over and above the purchase and retire- 
ment expenditure, is 3,000,000/. extra this year, and some- 
thing of the same sort in future years. It is not a ve 
tempting bargain, but the country might perhaps close wi 
it if the promised defences could be obtained within a reason- 
able time. The expenditure of course commences at once, 
and it is interesting to know when the value is to be re- 
ceived. Sir Jon Paxincton extracted from Mr. CARDWELL 
the answer to this momentous question :—“ It will take twelve 


“ years to accomplish this; but, observe, it will not take 
“ twelve years to commence it.” 
And that is the Government scheme of defence. 


FROM BORDEAUX TO VERSAILLES. 


Bh National Assembly wished to go to Fontainebleau; 
M. Tuers wished to go to Versailles; and M. Turers 
has had his way. This is the summary of the debate of 
yesterday week. The Commission to which the question had 
been referred had pronounced against Versailles by ten votes 
against five. Its nearness to Paris was regarded by the 
majority as fatal to its claims. Versailles, they rightly argued, 
is really an extension of the capital; and to go there, no matter- 
what assurances M. Tiers might give to the contrary, would. 
be to prejudge the question where the capital should ulti- 
mately be fixed. The strength of the feeling in the Assemb} 

may be judged from the greatness of the effort which M. 
TuieRs made to turn it aside. He was completely successful— 
the amendment in favour of Versailles was carried by 461 
votes against 104—but he thought it necessary to use his. 
utmost eloquence in order to carry his point. To English- 
men, who find it difficult to conceive a French Legis- 
lature sitting out of Paris, much of what he said may 
seem superfluous. But his tone was not that of a man 
who is speaking merely to provide his hearers with a de- 
cent excuse for changing their minds. It was that of a 
man fully impressed with the importance of convincing those. 
whom he addresses, but not less impressed with the difficulty 
of effecting his object. Step by step he demonstrated the in- 
conveniences of the Assembly remaining at a distance from 
Paris. The Government, he said, had been entrusted with 
the task of reorganizing France. They had to procure the 
evacuation of French territory by the enemy’s troops, to. 
repair the finances, to maintain order, to reconstruct the Civil 
Service, to appoint to a crowd of vacant offices, to bring back 
the prisoners, to reform the army, to revive agriculture. A 
work of such magnitude could not be accomplished with one 
half of the Government at Paris and the other half at 
Bordeaux. The difficulties arising out of the German 
occupation had already proved too great to be surmounted 
by Ministers who could only communicate with one another 
by letter. The telegraph left the Government messages 
open to Count Bismarx’s inspection. It had been asked why 
they did not leave Paris to be administered by a Prefect, 
and bring all the Ministers to Bordeaux. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs must be at Paris, because he has to be in con- 
stant correspondence with the German authorities on matters 
connected with the gradual departure of their troops from 
France. The Minister of Finance must be at Paris, because 
the state of the finances requires that he should be within 
instant reach of the Governor of the Bank of France. The 
Minister of the Interior is responsible for the maintenance of 
order, and he must be at Paris, because it is there that order 
is threatened. If a Prefect could be found competent to take 
this duty off his hands, it would show, not that the Minister 
might be away from Paris, but that the Prefect should at 
once be made the Minister. It had been asked why, if the 
Executive could not be divided and could not be absent from 
the capital, the Assembly should not remain at Bordeaux and 
the Ministers fix themselves at Paris? ‘ Gentlemen,” said 
M. Tuiers, “if I were to leave you for a single day, would 
“you not think that I was abandoning one of my chief 
“ duties ? I am bound to be always near you, to gain inspira- 
“ tion from your thoughts.” 

Considering that there was an amendment before the 
Assembly fixing Paris as the future meeting-place, M. 
Tuers showed great confidence in the superiority of elo- 
quence over logic when he used arguments which pointed 
directly to a removal to Paris in support of a removal to 
Versailles. The Deputies seem to have been so impressed 
with his speech that if he had sat down at this point they 
would probably have adopted the amendment substituting 
Paris for Fontainebleau. In spite of M. Turers’s polite 
speeches, he is more accustomed to inspire the Assembly than 
to be inspired by it. He chose, however, to make a mild 
use of his power, and to employ in favour of Versailles the 
very argument which the Commission had used against it. 
To go to Paris at once, he said, would be to make a final 
choice of a capital. But the choice of a capital is a great 
constitutional question, and the present Assembly has by 
common consent adjourned all constitutional questions. It 


-has not done this for want of power to settle them. It is as 


completely sovereign as any Government ever was. But by 
an act of supreme wisdom its members have said, “We 
“will not be a Constituent Assembly.” Murmurs on the 
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right of the Prestpent showed that there were some members 
who had not before realized the extent of their own wisdom, 
and M. Tuarers hurried on to an explanation. They had not 
renounced their right of reconstituting France, they had only 
reserved it; and they had reserved it because they wished to 
address themselves to the more urgent business of reorganiz- 
ing France. They had seen that while the latter work involved 
nothing which need divide them one from another, the former 
could not be entered upon without instant schism. The ad- 
vocates of a Constitutional Monarchy and the advocates of a 
Republic could only act in harmony by agreeing to put aside 
the consideration of the ultimate form of government in 
France. Up to this point M. Tuiers had been addressing 
himself to the Conservative majority. He now addressed 
himself to the. Republican minority. He pointed out to 
them that the reorganization of France was being effected 
under Republican forms, and that such success as it might 
achieve would enure to the benefit of the Republic. The 
Republicans could mar this result by raising inopportune 
questions, by seeming to become the accomplices of dis- 
order; and if they did so, it would be they, not the Monarch- 
ists, who would have destroyed the Republic. The lesson 
of this part of M. Tuers’s speech is obvious. To force the 
Assembly to sit in Paris would be to violate the implied 
contrsct between it and the Government by which politics 
have been made to give way to matters out of which no 
serious quarrel can arise. If the Government breaks away 
from this contract, it is not to be expected that the Assembly 
will long adhere to it; and in that case the discussion of con- 
stitutional questions will be taken up in an Assembly more 
hostile to the Republic than any which is likely to follow it— 
more hostile than it is itself likely to be a year hence. 
Nothing would do so much to disabuse the peasantry of their 
blind dread of Republicanism as the fact that it has been proved 
to be compatible with order and good government. ‘The in- 
stitutions under which France regains such partial and com- 
parative prosperity as is at present within her reach will 
have a very strong claim on the nation which has benefited by 
the change. 

M. Tuters wisely forbore to exercise any direct pressure 
on the Assembly. He declined to make the question one of 
confidence or no confidence; he promised te carry out the 
Assembly’s determination, whatever that determination might 
be. M. Turers’s position, strong as in many respects it is, 
has one essential weakness. He is at the mercy of a bare 
majority. He cannot appeal to the country, as the chief of a 
regularly constituted Ministry can ; he cannot interpose a veto 
which requires a two-thirds vote to override it, as the Presi- 
dent of the United States can. The present Assembly cannot 
be legally dissolved except by its own act. France has no 
recognised Constitution, and consequently the power actually 
in possession exercises an authority which knows no limits 
except such as are imposed by its own good sense or by its 
fear of becoming the victim of another revolution. Fortu- 
nately for France, the Assembly sees in the Parliamentary 
experience of M. Tuigrs its best safeguard against dangers 
which it knows not how to ward off from itself. But though 
this feeling gives him a great control over its proceedings, it 
is acontrol which he has no means of enforcing. Mr. Guap- 
stone might find the House of Commons growing restive 
if he could not threaten it with a dissolution. Too much 
depends on the prudence and self-restraint of the French 
Assembly to make it safe for M. Turers to subject his autho- 
rity over it to too severe a strain—at all events so long as he 
can inflict no penalty in the event of disobedience. 

The proceedings of the authorities at Paris seem in one 
respect to have been marked by commendable caution. A 
man of General Vinoy’s resolution must have been sorely 
tempted to put down the contemptible insurrection which is 
still installed on Montmartre; but its real proportions are 
apparently so little formidable that any blood that might be 
shed in dealing with it would hereafter seem to have been 
wasted without cause. No intelligible account has ever been 
given of the insurgents’ intentions, and their notion of a re- 
volution has at all events the merit of being totally uncon- 
nected with making use of the arms they have seized. It 
may be a question whether the clemency which has been 
extended to overt rebellion might not as well have been ex- 
tended to the preachers of rebellion. The newspapers sup- 
Pressed by General Vinoy hardly deserved the importance 
assigned to them. The literary energy of the revolution is at 
as low a level as its military energy. The Vengeur and the 
Pére Duchesne are worthy to inspire the herocs who play at 
mounting guard over cannons which they wil! probably sur- 
render to the first energetic demand. 


= 
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SPAIN. 


i tee ‘King of Spar, whose election in the midst of the 
great war attracted but little attention in Europe, has 
already received ‘ample warning of the troublesome character 
and insecurity of his position. The first tidings which met 
him on his arrival in Spain announced the mmurder of the 
Prime Minister who had selected him for the throne; and 
after an interval of a few weeks Sefior ZorritLa, who headed 
the deputation to Florence, has narrowly escaped assassination. 
Both crimes probably proceeded from zealots of the ultra- 
Republican party; but the Kye has not even the consolation 
of relying on the support of a united Conservative majority. 
Spain is not the only country which is divided by factions, or 
occasionally embarrassed by unprincipled coalitions; but 
nowhere else is opposition to the existing Government so 
habitually regarded as a sufficient bond of union among those 
who are nevertheless divided by mutual enmities. At present 
differences of political opinion are further complicated by 
dynastic preferences; and yet the respective adherents of 
three or four rival pretenders combine with the implacable 
adversaries of monarchy to weaken or overthrow the ex- 
isting Government. The Ministers have themselves to blame 
for an imprudent act which has caused just discontent 
to several chiefs of the army. An unn order that all 
general officers should take an oath of allegiance to the Kine 
has been disobeyed by important members of all the malcontent 
parties. The objections to all promissory oaths apply with 
comparatively little force to the military oath which since 
Roman days has been used in almost all armies. No ceremony 
of the kind ever impeded mutiny, conspiracy, or treason; but 
tests, if they are in any case useful or justifiable, would seem 
to be appropriate methods of enforcing the duty of military 
obedience. A soldier is bound to be faithful, not only to the 
abstract State, but to its actual rulers; and if he-affects to 
question the title of the reigning Sovereign he may be justly 
punished or dismissed; but in Spain it might have been 
prudent to connive at hesitating loyalty, instead of forcing it 
to assume the form of disaffection. It is notorious that the 
generals of the Spanish army are politicians and partisans, 
and some of them had the strongest personal reasons for dis- 
liking the elevation to the throne of an Italian prince. After 
a time some of them might have been won over, and the Kine 
would have been better able to judge of his own ability to 
compel unwilling allegiance. 

The Ministerial order was probably obeyed by the generals 
whose fidelity was already assured, but those who had dis- 
approved of the election of King Amapgo took the opportunity 
of expressing their hostility by a unanimous refusal. By a 
singular indiscretion the order was so framed as to include 
the Duke of Montrenster, who holds the honorary rank of 
Captain-General. It was at least indelicate to exact an oath 
from a prince who had recently been a formidable candidate 
for the Crown. The Duke of Montpensier has no legal or 
moral right to supplant the present Kine, but as long as the 
maintenance of the new dynasty is doubtful he may reasonably 
decline to compromise himself by a personal act of adhesion. 
It would have been judicious either to accept the excuse 
which was founded on the peculiar nature of his military 
rank, or to deprive him of his titular dignity ; but the Govern- 
ment unwisely ordered him to report himself at the Balearic 
Isles, offering him at the same time a passage in a man- 
of-war. The Duke of Monrpensier replied that, while 
he would not refuse to comply with even an irregular 
order, he would not put the country to the expense of 
conveying him to his place of exile. General Biaser, once 
Minister of War to Isasetua II., General Catoner, and the 
Count of Cuesre, who followed the QuEEN into France, and 
General Novaticues, who commanded her army at the battle 
of Alcolea, have received a similar order. They are all out 
of employment, though their names remain on the Army List, 
and they find a plausible pretext for refusing the oath in the 
absence of any constitutional provision on the subject. As 
General Buaser contends in his answer to the Minister of 
War, the Kine is required to swear obedience to the Consti- 
tution; but no law provides that either civilians or soldiers 
shall swear allegiance to the Kine. It matters little whether 
or not the legal objection is well founded, if it is sufficiently 
plausible to serve as an excuse. The supporters of an unstable 
throne ought to have understood the inconvenience of forcing 
its opponents, and especially the generals of the army, to 
declare their hostility. Even the Progressist General Con- 
TRERAS, who advocated the pretensions of Espartero, has 
refused the oath, on the ground of his disapproval of the 
choice of a foreign prince. The assemblage of a dozen 
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military exiles of various opinions at Port Mahon may not 
improbably lead to some combination which may be dangerous 
to the Government. 

The quarrel with the discontented generals was especially 
inopportune on the eve of the general election which is now 
concluded, The moderately Conservative Cortes of 1869 
gave a support to the policy of the powerful Minister 
who ed both the State and the army; but the death 
of Prix has deprived the majority of its ablest leaders, 
nor was it certain that the constituencies would be disposed 
to repeat their former decision. Many instances have oc- 
curred, in Spain and in France, of the election of Conser- 
vative Assemblies immediately after successful revolutions. 
Moderate Liberals are at such times satisfied with the 
results which they have achieved; and the alarm which is 
caused by recent events tends to provoke reaction. On the 
eve of the overthrow of the French Republic in 1851 careful 
observers anticipated that the next election would add 
greatly to the strength of the democratic party; and the 
Spanish voters who in 1869 were contented with the recent 
expulsion of the QuEEN may since have probably accumulated 
grounds of complaint against the Constituent Cortes and their 
elected King. Serraxo and Prix could count on the 
support of all political parties except the Republicans and 
Carlists, and of all the partisans of domestic or foreign aspi- 
rants to the throne. The friends of Espartero, of Mont- 
PENSIER, and of ALFonsoO have no motive, except perhaps 
enlightened patriotism, for strengthening the Italian dynasty. 
It is probable that two years of exclusion from power and of 
occasional persecution may have strengthened the hold of the 
clergy on the rural population; and the eloquence which 
some of the Republican leaders have displayed in the Cortes 
has given prominence to their party. Against isolated sec- 
tions the compact body which may support the Kine and 
Serrano would be easily able to maintain themselves. 
Neither the Republic nor Montpeysizr is likely to com- 
mand the majority, but it ap that, as on many 
former occasions, antagonism to the Government will form 
a sufficient bond to unite the most discordant feelings. 
The Carlists and Republicans throughout the country 
agreed to coalesce for the purpose of the elections; 
and in Madrid, with utter disregard of consistency and prin- 
ciple, they jointly selected as their candidate the Pro- 
gressist General Contreras. The motive of the combined 
opposition was the same with that of a beaten competitor in a 
race who determines to run foul of the winner. With a fresh 
start perhaps the luck may change, and something may result 
from a general scramble. The Republicans are probably con- 
vinced that the future belongs to themselves; and if the 
Carlists had any reasonable prospect of ultimate success they 
might defend their tactics as conducing to the triumph of the 
principle of legitimacy. The supporters of the other pre- 
tenders are inexcusably factious; tor a candidate not claiming 
by inheritance can advance no right except the free choice 
of the nation to a constitutional throne. The Constituent 
Cortes were expressly authorised by the electors to appoint a 
King ; and after imposing on themselves the voluntary condi- 
tion that the choice should be made by an absolute majority, 
they exercised their power in favour ot Prince Amapgo. The 
legitimate Duke of Maprip, and even the quasi-legitimate 
Prince of Asturias, may affect to hold their own re- 
spective titles to be indefeasible; but it is strange that 
any loyal Spaniard should withhold his allegiance from 
the existing Government on the ground that the great 
majority of the Cortes refused to elect either EsparTeRo or 
Montrensizr. The evils of a temporary coalition have been 
more than once felt in England, as at the time when Lord 
Dersy was forced to govern with a minority because Mr. 
Guapstone, Mr. Coppen, and Mr. Bricut had assisted Mr. 
Disrakvi to defeat Lord Patmerston ; but the inconvenience 
of factious combinations to a settled political community is 


trifling compared with the anarchy which may at any moment | 


be produced in Spain. So far as the result of the elections is 
known, it appears that the present Ministers may count on the 
support of the Cortes. If the majority had been hostile to the 
Italian dynasty, it would have been impossible for the Kine to 
maintain himself, and all the laborious web of Prim’s policy must 
have been woven again. No other chief of the monarchy would 
obtain more general acceptance; and the Republic is odious 
to the respectable classes and to the majority of the nation. 
The Carlists perhaps hope that despotism and priestly supre- 
macy may at iast be adopted by a nation weary of confusion, 
but their present alliance with the enemies of all kings and of 
every kind of Church is nevertheless monstrous. The form of 
government in Spain may probably be influenced by the 


failure or the permanence of the Republic in France; but 
revolutio policy which depends on the uncertain course of 
events in a foreign country is a mere gambling speculation, 


OFFICIAL SALARIES. 


bh is odd that, with the exception of Mr. Warte, no member 
of the House of Commons opposed on principle the sug- 
gestion that the salaries of Cabinet Ministers ought to be 
increased. Even the austere Mr. Fawcett preferred plausible 
reasons for raising the smaller salaries, while he proposed no 
reduction in the pay of Prime Ministers and Secretaries of 
State. Mr. Lampert can scarcely have hoped that a Com- 
mittee would be granted, and he was probably satisfied with 
the general acquiescence in his opinions. The time would 
not have been well suited to a general augmentation, even if 
the change had been otherwise desirable. The present 
Ministers have carried out with rigid pertinacity the policy of 
retrenchment which was announced by Mr. GLapsTone during 
his canvassing circuit in Lancashire. Dismissed clerks would 
have been incapable of understanding the necessity for an 
addition to the salaries of inexorable heads of departments. If 
an increase is at any future time thought expedient, it ought to 
be made prospective, although Cabinet Ministers might perhaps 
not be inclined to confer benefits on their rivals and destined sue. 
cessors. The last Committee on the subject sat twenty years ago, 
when reduction was urged by zealous economists. It was in the 
course of the inquiry that Mr. Bricut asked a Minister who 
complained of the inadequacy of his pay whether there was not 
a set off to the cost of official entertainments in the return invita- 
tions which enabled him to dine at the expense of his friends, 
Since that time the country has become richer; gold has 
been perceptibly depreciated, and the habits of society have 
become more expensive, but it is doubtful whether a case 
could be made out for an increase of salaries. No truism is 
more indisputable than the commonplace proposition that 
there is no sound economy in insufficient payment, but the 
remuneration of a Cabinet Minister consists not wholly of 
money, nor has he for the most part a claim for compensation 
for pecuniary sacrifices. The large salaries of Judges are 
often substituted for still larger professional incomes, but an 
Opposition member of Parliament earns nothing beyond the 
approval of his conscience and of his party. When the happy 
time arrives for crossing the House to the Treasury Bench 
his satisfaction is untroubled by the thought that in gratifying 
his laudable ambition he may pinch or impoverish his family. 
It is deemed by general consent undesirable that the chance 
of accumulating a fortune should be superadded to the 
numerous inducements which lead men to adopt a political 
career. The only question is whether the present salaries are 
sufficient for persons who ought to move in the higher ranks 
of society. 

The advocates of augmentation invariably quote a careless 
remark addressed to the Committee of 1850 by one of the 
most disinterested of statesmen. There probably never was 
a Minister who cared less for pecuniary remuneration than 
Lord Joun RussEL.; and it is not unfair to suspect that he 
may not have examined too narrowly the bearing of his 
official position on his own private affairs. He told the Com- 
mittee that he had never been in debt until he became Prime 
Minister; and he evidently believed that he was a loser by 
his bargain with the nation. A more assiduous student of 
domestic finance would have seen that, whatever may have 
been the cause of his temporary embarrassment, it could have 
nothing to do with the insufficiency of his salary. Not having 
a profession, and living on his own means, Lord Joun Russel. 
incurred no loss of private income when he became entitled to 
5,000/, a-year from the public funds. He probably continued 
to live in the same house as before his accession to office, 
to pay the same rates and taxes, and to maintain his family at 
the same expense. A score of formal dinners, the wages of 
one or two additional servants, and perhaps a new pair of car- 
riage-horses, would cause the only outlay which could be attri- 
buted to his position as Prime Minister. 1,500/. a-year would 
be a liberal allowance for all possible official expenses, and the 
remainder of the Minister’s salary would increase his avail- 
able income. A Premier who thought more about money 
would have given the Committee more accurate information. 
Mr. Lampert also referred to a question and answer on the 
financial condition of former Prime Ministers which are cer- 
tainly founded on a mistake. A member of the Committee 
asked Lord Joun Russet or some other witness whether several 
Prime Ministers had not been impoverished by holding office. 
The affirmative answer was wholly incorrect, for there is not 
a single instzace since the time of Pitt of a Prime Minister 
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who died in debt. The culpable negligence which caused 
an income of 10,000/. a-year to be insufficient for the wants 
of an unmarried man of simple habits is still unintelligible; 
and it was not the fault of the Crown or of Parliament that 
Pitt left his debts to be paid by subscription. Cannine, 
though he was not a rich man, left a competence to his 
family ; and as he was only Prime Minister for five or six 
eons his circumstances cannot have been perceptibly 
affected by his promotion. The Duke of Portianp, Lord 
LiverrooL, Lord Goprricn, the Duke of We.iineron, Lord 
Grey, Lord MeEtsourne, Sir Ropert Peet, and Lord Derby 
were men of ample fortune; and they probably maintained 
the same establishments whether they were in or out of office. 
The salary alone is sufficient to supply a Minister with the 
means of decent and comfortable subsistence; and when he 
leaves office he resumes the character of an unpaid member 
of Parliament. A few modest pensions are allotted to ex- 
Ministers who have not sufficient private incomes, and out of 
the limited number some pensions have often been vacant. It 
would be impossible to prove that the present scale of payment 
was absolutely perfect; but 5,000]. a-year is a convenient 
and intelligible kind of income. The Prime Minister, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the five Secretaries of State, and 
the Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland are happy 
in the enjoyment of the highest official income. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty has 4,000/. a-year; the President of 
the Council, the President of the Poor Law Board, and 
the President of the Board of Trade, 2,o00/.; and the other 
officers are remunerated in proportion to their supposed 
dignity and importance. The incomes of the most highly- 
paid heads of departments in private employment vary from 
4,0001. to §,000/. a-year. A railway manager has a longer 
tenure of his office than a Cabinet Minister; but, on the 
other hand, he holds a far lower rank in social and public 
estimation. Companies and great capitalists must pay the 
market price for those who pgssess the special competence 
which is required for the ye at of complicated business. 
Among peers and members of Parliament there is no similar 
competition, and the supply of candidates largely exceeds the 
demand. It is not surprising that politicians of the class 
which has but recently taken an interest in public affairs 
should take an opposite view of salaries to Mr. Lamserr’s. 
Mr. LucrartT objected to a moderate salary proposed for the 
Secretary of the London School Board, on the ground that 
many men would be found to discharge the duties cheaper. 
As an American journalist lately observed, in answer to a 
similar suggestion, it is easier to find a man worth 2,000/. a- 
year than a man worth 5,000/.; and, as the scale of payment 
is reduced down to the rate of wages of a day labourer, the 
abundance of men with corresponding qualifications becomes 
practically unlimited. 

Mr. GLapstone replied in a practical and judicious speech 
to Mr. Fawcetr’s complaint of the inequality of Ministerial 
salaries, At first sight it seems anomalous, as it is often 
inconvenient, that a Minister who has earned promotion by 
his efficient management of an inferior office should be 
transferred from business which he has mastered to a depart- 
ment of which he knows nothing. Some of the numerous 
and well-deserved compliments which were addressed to Mr. 
GoscueNn for his conduct of the affairs of the Poor Law 
Board were at the same time reflections on his fitness for 
the administration of the Admiralty. Regarding the habit 
of changing places as an unmixed evil, Mr. Fawcerr pro- 
posed as a remedy the equalization of Ministerial salaries; 
but, as Mr. Grapstone explained, the occasional exchange 
of offices is both unavoidable and in some respects advan- 
tageous. Although it might have been convenient to keep 
Mr. Goscnen at the Poor Law Board, it was necessary to 
find a First Lord of the Admiralty, and probably Mr. Guap- 
STONE judged rightly in preferring Mr. GoscHEN to Mr. Srans- 
FELD. Whatever may be the salary of either office, the Admiralty 
offers a more brilliant career to an ambitious administrator than 
the Poor Law Board; and, as Mr. Guapsrone justly remarked, 
the temporary importance of particular officers depends on an 
exceptional demand for legislation or for internal organiza- 
tion. The permanence of appointments would not be secured 
by any readjustment of salaries. Mr. Cuicuester Fortescue 
loses half his official income by his removal from the Irish 
Secretaryship to the Board of Trade, and Lord HartineTon 
18 probably indifferent to the increase of salary which he 
will receive in his new office. Comparative neglect of special 
attainments is of the essence of a Parliamentary Consti- 
tution. As long as Peers and Commoners enjoy a mono- 


poly of high office, they must necessarily depend for knowledge 
of on the able members of the permanent Civil Service 


who naturally from time to time, by themselves or their lite- 
rary advocates, prefer a claim to supersede their Parliamentary 
chiefs. Mr. Munpetta and Mr. Hermon got up a little side 
debate about a Trades’ Marks Bill which seems at present to 
be suspended in the Board of Trade ; but there must be func- 
tionaries even in that chaotic institution who are capable of 
instructing Mr. CuicuesTer Fortescue on the merits and de- 
merits of such a Bill, The measure can scarcely form a suf- 
ficient reason for raising or lowering the pay of any Cabinet 
Minister. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Phe gw praiseworthy effort has been made in the House 
of Commons to do something by direct legislation for 
the protection of the lives and limbs of travellers on railways. 
It has not indeed a chance of success. It is the Bill of a 
private member, it is not supported by the Government, and it 
is strongly opposed by the whole powerful Railway interest. 
But the case established by Sir H. Setwin-Ispetson clearly 
establishes that something could be done and ought to be 
done to give the public additional protection. _ It is true that 
railway travelling is on the whole very safe. The number of 
persons who journey safely is so high in proportion to those 
who meet with an accident that the accidents which do take 
place scarcely cause any permanent alarm. But accidents do 
occur, and very frightful accidents, and in most cases the acci- 
dent can be traced to causes that are clearly preventible. Nothing 
that can be said by Railway Directors in the House as to the 
enormous difficulties with which Companies have to contend, 
and as to the great general success with which, in spite of 
accidents, these difficulties are overcome, can weigh against 
the simple fact that last year the South-Eastern Railway was 
worked without any accident at all. Itis true that the Northern 
lines have afar greater combinationof goods and passenger trains 
than the Southern lines need, and that the central coal districts, 
which are also thickly populated, and have therefore a great 
passenger traffic, require much skill and caution in the arrange- 
ments jor combining goods and passenger trains. But no point 
in the Northern districts exhibits greater difficulties to be 
overcome than are presented by the exit from the Cannon 
Street Station of the South-Eastern Railway, a station in and 
out of which 652 trains pass daily. No one can look at the 
figures given in Captain TyLer’s Report, just published, with- 
out coming to the conclusion that the Companies on whose 
lines accidents occur do not adequately provide for the safety 
of the public. ‘There were, in 1870, 122 train accidents; and 
in 60 cases—that is, almost exactly in one-half of the total 
number—the accident was due to defective signal and point 
arrangements. This is most discreditable to the Companies 
and most unfair to the public. It simply comes to this, 
that the Companies have not chosen to buy pieces of 
machinery which they could have easily bought, the nature 
of which was well known, and the use of which was 
absolutely necessary for the safety of the public. It 
is intolerable that a wealthy Company like the North- 
Western should place the lives of those it conveys in 
jeopardy because it refuses to buy the proper apparatus. 
Under any system, however good, accidents are perhaps in- 
evitable, although the success of the South-Eastern, rivalled 
on a smaller scale by its old antagonist, the unfortunate 
Chatham and Dover, makes it evident how much can be done 
by extreme care and good management. But it is absurd to 
speak of accidents being inevitable while great Companies 
decline, and are allowed to decline, to purchase the apparatus 
to the absence of which one accident out of every two is more 
or less attributable. 

When a remedy is sought for this state of things, the first 
thought that comes into most minds is that, if the Board of 
Trade prescribed exactly what was wanted, and issued a 
stringent code of regulations, with legal power to enforce 
adherence to them, the public might be adequately pro- 
tected. The block system is a good thing, and con- 
tinuous break power is a good thing, and interlocking 
signals are good things. Why, it is asked, should not 
there be a Government department armed with power 
to see that all these good things are duly supplied? Sir H. 
SeLwin-Ippetson’s Bill provided that it should be compulsory 
on all railways to adopt within a specified time a few obvious 
improvements of this sort. But the balance of argument is 
altogether against any such interference and control on the 
part of the Government. A railway needs not only certain 
apparatus, but a most complicated system of organized, expe- 
rienced, and skilful service to work it. In order to see 
that the Companies offered adequate protection to the public, 
the Board of Trade would have not merely to lay down 
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certain general rules and make certain general require- 
ments, but it would have to see that at every point, and 
at every minute, the right thing was done by the right 
man. As Captain TrLer justly observes, there could be no 
stopping short on such a path, and the Government must take 
all the railways into its hands. The Companies, if they were 
merely subjected to the necessity of complying with a certain 
number of fixed rules, would be under much less responsi- 
bility than they are now.” They would comply with them 
outwardly, and accidents would still happen unless the whole 
staff of officials and servants was constantly kept up to doing 
its best; and yet, when accidents did happen, it would be 
almost impossible to fix the Companies with any responsibility, 
because they would easily prove that they had obeyed the 
orders given them. It is much better to throw the whole 
onus on the Company and make it liable in damages if it fails 
to carry passengers safely. It may be said that this is the 
system now in force, but it fails; and it is quite true that it 
does fail in some degree; but Government interference, if it 
stopped short of the assumption of the whole management of 
the railways, would be likely to fail much more, for it would 
demoralize the staff of the Companies and make them lose 
more in energy, foresight, and activity than it could make 
them gain by compelling them to adhere to certain fixed 
rules, 


What, then, can be done? In the first place, much more 
publicity can be given to all accidents on railways and to the 
causes that have led to them. No check is so effectual as this. 
‘There is nothing which Railway Directors so much dislike as 
that the public and their shareholders should know of every 
accident, and should be able to estimate precisely to whom 
lame is due, and what is the kind of fault that has been com- 
mitted. But, as Captain Tyer points out, the existing forms 
of inquiry into railway accidents are not as conducive to pub- 
licity as they ought to be. When a fatal accident occurs, the 
Coroner is at liberty to ask for the assistance of an inspecting 
officer of the Board of Trade or not just as he likes, and 
when an accident is not fatal, no public inquiry at all is in- 
stituted. Captain TYLER mentions a remarkable instance of 
the effect of having the only public inquiry conducted in 
the absence of an official inspector. An accident occurred on 
the North-Eastern line, in which five passengers were killed 
and fifty-seven injured. The accident was caused by a mistake 
of the pointsman in leaving the points at the two ends of a 
cross road set in the wrong direction. The jury returned a 
verdict of simple error of judgment against the pointsman, 
and this was all the public got out of the inquiry. But an 
experienced official would have at once seen, as Captain 
TYLer states, that if the proper apparatus had been supplied 
by the Company the accident would have been impossible, and 
this was the very thing which it would have done the Directors 
good that the public should know. It is true that the Board of 
‘Trade makes its own inquiries independently of the Coroner. 
But there are many weak points in the inquiries of the Board 
of ‘Trade as at present conducted. No accidents, however fatal, 
are reported to it if only servants of the Company are injured. 
Mr. Dopson stated that in 1868, according to the Reports of the 
Board of Trade, the deaths in England and Wales from rail- 
way accidents were 150, while according to the Report of the 
ReGisTRaR-GENERAL the number of persons killed on railways 


in the same year was 797. There was not, then, one fatal | 


case in five in which the Board of Trade made any inquiry at 
all. Yet, in the first place, railway servants are British sub- 
jects, and are not to be killed off and turned away like dogs; 
and, in the next place, some of the most valuable indications 
of general mismanagement would be obtainable from inquiries 
into accidents fatal only to railway servants. Then the Reports 
of the Board of Trade are practically not published. ‘They 
are laid before Parliament in a muss, and no one attends to 
them. Lastly, the Board of Trade, when it wishes to inspect 
the state of a line, has no power to send for books, papers, or 
witnesses. It makes its inquiries by guesswork, and in the 
dark. Mr, Cutcuester Fortescue owned that he had been 
greatly surprised to find how feeble his powers were, and he 
expressed a willingness to take into his own hands the part 
of Sir H. Se.wiy-Ispetson’s Bill ensuring increased publicity 
and augmenting the powers of inspection, and to use the 
influence of Government to have something like satisfactory 
Jegislation on the point. 

Secondly, an effort might be made to improve the system 
under which at present compensation is given to passengers or 
their representatives. The Companies complain that juries 
are always against them, and give excessive damages, because 
the Company attacked is rich, and the person hurt or killed 
has excited their sympathy. Vindictive damages are also 


freely given, and a man who has lost a leg gets more than the 
pecuniary equivalent of his loss because the jury think the 
Company has been greatly in fault, and wish to mulct it in 
sum that will serve as a warning to it. Theoretically, this 
cannot be right ; but in practice it seems to most people quite 
fair that a Company which has subjected a passenger to the risk 
of losing his leg by neglecting to buy proper apparatus should 
pay him more than if it had done its duty and had merely 
been served by a negligent pointsman. There can be no doubt 
that the public like to see verdicts of this kind, and delight in, 
exhibitions of this wild sort of justice. It is thought with 
much truth that the only way to make Railway Companies 
careful is to make them pay very large sums when their 
delinquencies are found out. The Companies complain that 
juries are not fair to them, and they urge that they ought not 
to run the risk of unlimited damages while all their " 
gers pay a-uniform rate according to the class in which they 
travel. They only get twopence a mile whether the passen- 
ger is making a hundred pounds or ten thousand pounds a-year, 
and they ask for some limitation to the damages that may in 
any case be recovered against them. They would like 
trials for compensation to be before an arbitrator, and a limit, 
as, for example, 1,000l., to be the maximum of what could be 
recovered from them. If the public had thorough confidence 
in the management of Railway Companies, and believed that 
all was done that could be done to prevent accidents, it 
would probably own that such a limit should be fixed, and 
that the inquiry should be made before a judge specially ap- 
pointed for the purpose. But at present the public know that 
nothing like all is done to prevent accidents that could be 
done and ought to be done, and there is little chance of 
the Companies getting what they ask unless some measures 
are taken at the same time to see that real negligence 
is punished. It might, however, be possible to devise 
some scheme for effecting this. The judge, for example, 
might be empowered to impose a heavy penalty on a Company 
for negligence leading to loss of life or causing great 
danger, and the Board of Trade might be empowered to in- 
tervene on every trial for compensation, and to ask that this 
penalty should be enforced. ‘This would ensure great pub- 
licity, and would put the negligence of the Directors on the 
right footing. Now, when heavy damages are inflicted, the 
Directors can always suggest to their shareholders that there 
is no accounting for the whims of juries; but Directors would 
not at all like having to tell their shareholders that the 
dividends had to be decreased because they had chosen to let 
five passengers be killed and fifty-seven injured in order to 
save the expense of proper signals at a cross-road. The 
proper course seems to be to let the Companies manage their 
own business, but to have every accident inquired into by 
official experts, to have the utmost publicity given to the in- 
quiry and its results, and to impose severe penalties on Com- 
panies wherever an accident has arisen from negligence, and 
especially from the two most common and reprehensible forms 
of negligence—the omission to buy proper signal apparatus, 
and the exaction from pointsmen, signalmen, and other servants 
of labour more exhausting and continuous than human nature 
can be expected to endure. 


THE WAR OF 1870-71. 
XXXV.— CONCLUSION. 

We began these papers eight months since by pointing ou? 

that there existed good and sufficient reasons for mistrust- 
ing any attempt made to predict the course which events would 
take. The chief of those reasons was the uncertainty which 
existed even among the best-informed critics as to what the 
resources of the French side might be. Those of the German 
army, at least as far as the contingent of the North German 
Bund went, were known almost to a man; and the readiness 
with which Napoteon III. allowed himself to be forced into 
the struggle naturally spread a belief everywhere that the 
French, notwithstanding their notorious lack of high general- 
ship and their late admitted deficiencies in organization, were 
prepared to weigh against the antagonist’s known advantages 
the abilities of their Emperor, and the reforms which Marshal 
Niet had carried out into law. No one could possibly foretell 
that Naro.eon, knowing that the Germans could arm at least 
half a million of men at once, would wilfully enter into the 
struggle withan army of only half that strength, and hope to make 
up for the lack of the reserves which were hardly yet formed 
on paper, simply by enthusiasm to be gained by the offensive, 
and by the use of a closet plan that almost certainly involved the 
destruction. of his force in Southern Germany, and the leaving 
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France behind him bare to a counter-invasion. Yet we know 
from his own confession that his hopes were thus based, and 
we know from the same source, what is stranger still, that 
the plan broke down instantly, when about to be turned into 
action, from the monstrous imperfection of the organization in 
which he had trusted. The confidence of Marshal Leseur, 
which seems to have misled his master, was in fact simply the 
confidence of ignorance. The French War Office was unpre- 

d to put even its lesser force into the field, to a degree 
which no one in this country or elsewhere could have divined. 
It had deceived itself thoroughly, and with itself the world 
which was looking on. 

In reconsidering this extraordinary collapse of the French 
military machine, we are enabled to solve the problem why 
France, with a paper roll of 600,000 combatants, could not 
in 1859 bring much over one-fifth of that number into the 
decisive field of action before the Quadrilateral. A compari- 
son of that year’s proceedings with those of 1866 shows clearly 
enough how vastly superior the Prussian organization had 
been. This might have been known last summer; but no 
one could confidently say that the French system had not 
merely not improved during the last eleven years, but had 
positively retrograded. 

Jomini, who gained his original reputation as a critic b 
the marvellous prophecy as to the campaign of Jena of whi 
we spoke in our first article *, closed his literary career sixt 
years afterwards by a masterly review of the war of 1866, 
in which he Seated | the Prussian success to have been gained, 
not only by better weapons, but by superiority in organization 
and in strategy. In the second of these elements it has long 
since been clear that the Prussians were even more advanced 
beyond the French than beyond the Austrians ; while as to the 
last the French strategy was, omitting further notice of the 
Emperor’s barren conception of the invasion of South Ger- 
many, the most extraordinary compound of feebleness and 
rash counsels that has ever been witnessed in modern warfare. 
The Spanish generals of 1808, preparing to surround Napo- 
LEON, and waiting till he collected 200,000 men in the middle 
of their divided forces to scatter them with the lightning 
strokes which he knew so well how to deal, were not, often as 
they have been derided, guilty of conduct a whit more foolish 
than the hesitation which kept Bazarne’s army hanging in 
uncertainty about Metz till its line of retreat was threatened, 
or the recklessness which sent MacManon to march past the 
flank of the army that had already beaten him in open field 
into the front of another which was lying waiting for him, 
and thus allowed the Germans to repeat, only on a wider field 
of action, the double attack which had proved so fatal at 
Waterloo. Two of the elements which have been named as 
on the Prussian side in 1866 fought for them therefore still 
more effectually in the war just closed. 

As to the third, the matter is not by any means so certain. 
We have heard a good deal of the superiority of the Prussian 
artillery, and of the unpractical working of the Chassepét in 
the field. But with regard to the former, it would really seem 
that if the guns could have been exchanged, battery for battery, 
the results at Worth, Forbach, and Gravelotte would not have 
been greatly affected. ‘Those at Sedan were certainly pre- 
doomed, when the difference in moral and numerical strength 
is fairly weighed. As to the Chassepét, the Germans have 
loudly asserted its superiority to their own somewhat antique 
type of breechloader, and have armed their own troops in 
some instances with their captures. Let the advocates of this 
or that system of rifling, fuze, or loading, draw their own 
deductions, no writer of any party has seriously contended 
that in this war there was that plain and actual inferiority of 
fire in serious collision which abruptly turned the scale 
against Rammine and Ciam in the first contests of 
1866, On the whole, therefore, it is fair, at this early period, 
to assert that the German organization and German strategy 


_ Were conjointly sufficient causes to account abundantly for all 


that we have seen, without looking further. The Emperor, it 
should be remembered, actually underestimated the forces 
moved against him, looking on it as impossible that the Ger- 
mans could bring more than 500,000 men into the field. 
Their actual fighting strength has been, as is almost invari- 
ably the case, overestimated throughout; but there is little 
doubt that they had nearly 600,000 actively engaged in the 
campaign very soon after it opened. The French, if we 
teckon only the Active Army out of the Paris garrison— 
that is, if we exclude what was not designed for field service 
—have never equalled their opponents in this one element 
of numbers; a disadvantage due, at first at any rate, simply to 
inferiority of organization. 
* Saturday Review, July 23rd, 1870. 


Although to put larger numbers in the field and to combine 
them with far greater skill were reasons sufficient for the suc- 
cesses of the Germans, without the preponderance obtained by 
the breechloader in 1866, it is further certain that in the actual 
shock of battle they have proved themselves the better soldiers. 
At Forbach, as we have learnt beyond doubt from detailed 
accounts, the number of troops brought under fire on either 
side was so nearly equal as to leave it a perfectly open ques- 
tion as to which had really more men there. At Mars-la-Tour 
Prince Freperic Cuartes undoubtedly fought with fewer 
men than his adversary, and paid by a heavy sacrifice—far 
beyond the usual proportion in the battles of our time—for 
the effort to maintain himself in Bazamye’s path. As we have 
before mentioned, the advantage of the Germans cannot be 
fairly ascribed to an extraordinary inequality of weapons such 
as fought for them in Bohemia. If their guns were, as there 
is no doubt, more accurate and of longer range than the 
French pattern, their artillerymen were comparatively raw 
to the work, not having been much more than two years em- 
bodied, and perhaps of late little practised in their duty. The 
superiority which they showed was in maneuvring power, in 
the ready way in which they combined for a common object 
the fire of different batteries—as on MacMaunon’s right 
centre at Woérth—and in the care taken to make the artillery 
co-operate effectively with the other arms. In short, the 
advantage was tactical, the fruit of thoughtful study, worked 
out in practical shape in peace mancuvres; for to this object 
criticisms founded on the great experience of 1866 had taught 
all the best officers to concentrate their faculties. Add, there- 
fore, to the two great causes already mentioned for their 
victories, the fact that when fighting exceptionally with equal 
numbers they were tactically almost as superior to the French 
as they proved throughout to be in strategy, and it ceases to 
be wonderful that the vaunted Army of the Rhine collapsed 
beneath the shock more rapidly and far more helplessly than 
did that of the gallant Benepek four years before. ~ 


It is evident that the ex-Emperor is wholly nsible, 
in a military sense, for the disasters with which the cain- 
paign opened for him, up to the poimt when his army was 
divided by the force of events into the two masses under 
BazainE and MacManon. ‘That from this time the chief 
culpability lies with the first of these Marshals and with 
Parkao, whose rash counsels overruled MacManon’s wishes 
at Chilons, has, we believe, been made plain in our. former 
articles. But there is one remark of much importance 
brought to our observation by a Belgian critic, which refers 
to the great crisis when the question was, Will Bazarnz allow 
himself to be shut up in Metz or not? And of this we desire 
to speak briefly, in completion of former observations of this 
portion of the campaign. 

There are three great roads running westward from 
Metz towards Verdun; two, as is well known, forking from 
Gravelotte and passing respectively through Mars-la-Tour and 
Jarny, and a third, more to the north, ranning by St. Privat 
and Briey. After the battle of the 16th of August Prince 
FREDERIC CHARLEs was planted firmly across the southernmost, 
that of Mars-la-Tour, off which Bazarne had failed to drive 
him. But the Prince’s left had not reached the central road at 
Jarny, and no Germans were within some miles of the northern 
one. If BazaineE could not—as we know he could not—make up 
his mind to resume the offensive at daylight before the Prince 
received more succour, it was quite open for him to have sent 
back such of his trains as were near Metz, and, masking the 
movement with a part of the troops which still faced the enemy 
about Vionville and Mars-la-Tour, to have filed the rest of his 
army behind it on the northern road, and so pushed on tu- 
wards Verdun by Briey. A pursuit, when the Germans 
discovered the movement, there would no doubt have been; but 
a short start followed up with activity might have carried him 
to Verdun, and, the line of the Meuse once gained, he should 
have hardly allowed himself to be intercepted in attempting to 
join MacManon, who could have moved to meet him. But to 
accomplish such a flank march from the front of a resolute 
enemy would have been no slight task, and could not have 
been attempted successfully unless decided on promptly, and 
carried out energetically. And promptitude and en seem 
to have been qualities which the French staff had altogether 
forgotten in those days of shame and disaster. It is neces- 
sary, however, in order to a complete understanding of 
the whole campaign, to show that there was not. strictly 
at this crisis of the war an absolute necessity for choosing 
between renewing the bloody attacks which had failed in their 
main object on the 16th, and falling back and fighting defen- 
sively before Metz, but that the means of escaping without 
the risk of a general action were still at hand, had the French 
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resolution to avail himself 
them. 

As to the later episode of Sedan, little fresh light has been 
thrown on the main features of it since we first wrote on the 
subject, though the details might of course be vastly ampli- 
fied. It is sufficient here to say that the strictures passed by 
us on the extraordinary waste of time on the fatal 31st 
August, when all exit westward from the position round the 
fortress was blindly left to be closed by the enemy, have been 
answered by the observation that a movement that way, with 
the Crown Pruvce’s army hanging on his flank, would have 
led to MacManon’s being destroyed before he could reach the 
shelter of the nest of fortresses beyond Méziéres, which, at a 
later period, covered Fa1pHerse’s operations. Very probably, 
if we may judge from the marked inferiority of the French in 

ing no less than in fighting, destruction would have 
been the end of such an attempt. But it is quite clear that 
there would have been hopes of saving some part of the army 
by sacrificing the rearmost corps, whilst the fatal resolution 
of taking up a simply defensive attitude round Sedan was the 
short way to such complete ruin and disgrace as no French 
commander had ever met before since Dupont lost his head 
and surrendered to a mob of Spaniards at Baylen. Other 
crities have denounced the timidity which induced the French 
to withdraw the part of their army which had got beyond the 
Meuse on the 30th, only to fall back before the German cavalry. 
Ducror’s corps, wich had reached Carignan, might, it is said, 
have been pushed on to advance separately to the succour of 
Bazainz. But to this criticism little serious importance 
need be attached, since a single corps could hardly have pro- 
duced an appreciable effect on the vast operations near Metz, 
and, isolated between the German armies, it would almost in- 
fallibly have been cut off without accomplishing any object 
worth the risk of separation. 

We have confined ourselves purposely in this final review 
to the first section of the campaign. Of the siege of Paris 
enough has been said in our former numbers, and we see 
no present reason to alter the opinions there deliberately ex- 
pressed. It is now generally admitted, even by writers who 
speak with German views, that the investment proved a much 
more serious and uncertain task than was at first supposed, 
How the difficulties arose, and how they were finally over- 
come, how much German skill and French errors contributed 
severally to the final result, have been already dwelt on by 
us at some length, and we need not return to the subject 
here. 

As to the great phase of the war which closed in the triple 
catastrophes of Cuanzy, and Boursaki, if the 
lesson is not to be taken home, that trained soldiers cannot be 
met with untrained levies, however gallant, however patrivtic, 
then no lesson has ever been written in history to any pur- 
pose. The Great Naporeon long since told the French, in 
the plainest terms, that it was simply one of their national 
delusions which made them believe that the revolutionary 
levies of 1793 saved France from the Allies. The wisdom of 
his views has been even more strikingly illustrated now. .It is 
vain to think that in these days, to collect mobs of armed men 
in uniform, whether they are called Mobiles, or Sedentary 
Guards, or Volunteers, or County Militia, will avail to defend 
« country that is seriously attacked. Massed together by the 
hundred thousand, as before Orleans, such a body becomes too 
unwieldy to move with effect, and a single panic ruins it at 
once. Dividea, as before Le Mans, it is simply exposed to 
be cut up in detail. Scattered out by a march over a long 
distance, as near Belfort, it is at the mercy of any small 
regular force that maneuvres boldly against it. There is 
but one conceivable means of really making it useful for the 
defence of a nation, and that is when the conditions of strategy 
permit the entrenched position to be so undisturbed as to be- 
come a drill ground, and yet to be so placed as to frustrate 
the real object of the invaders. This condition has never 
occurred in the mighty struggle just ended. Is it too much 
to hope that the teaching which has fallen on our neighbours 
so heavily has not been wholly wasted on ourselves, and that 
England may not repeat, in some future death-struggle with 
invasion, the errors of the French in the great War of 
1870-717? 


UNIVERSITIES AND TOUTS. 
7 E have at different times ventured to express our opinion 
that the cultivation of athletic excellence at the Universities 
should have its limits. We are of course not so rash as to deny 
that a young geutleman may have spent his years of study well 
who has so w escaped the wrath of examiners while devoting 


three-quarters of his time and talents to rivalling the excellence 


of a professional waterman. Some sceptics, as we are aware, have 
ventured to call that doctrine into question; but it is obviously 
too firmly rooted at the Universities for outsiders to presume to 
dispute its accuracy. We at any rate are content to assume for 
the present that the cultivation of the body should take equal 
rank with the cultivation of the mind. We will take for granted 
that good oarsmen and cricketers are as great an ornament to a 

lace of education as first classmen in the old-fashioned pursuits, 
Tt no chair has hitherto been endowed for the dissemination 
of sound views upon the management of boats, the omis- 
sion will probably be supplied in due time; and mean- 
while there is no want Hi amateurs to fill up the gap 
thus unaccountably left open in University teaching. Having, 
however, frankly admitted that athletic studies—if such a com- 
bination of words is pardonable—should occupy a prominent 
place in the curriculum of Oxford and Cambridge, we must add 
that a certain qualification is needed. Boating and cricket should 
be pursued in an honourable spirit; they should be so conducted, 
that is, that young gentlemen may devote a very large portion of 
their time to cultivating eminence in those pursuits without run- 
ning any risk of ceasing to be gentlemen. Hitherto we may sa 
without hesitation that this condition has on the whole seabed 
due attention. The young barbarians, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
would call them, may be very stupid and grossly ignorant; but we 
cannot conscientiously say that they are generally objectionable in 
a social point of view. On the contrary, we should be disposed to 
say that, putting aside a slight disposition to slang, they are very 
decently behaved and modest young gentlemen; and that the 
University oarsman has generally contracted no taint of vulgarity 
to remove in after life. 

We have, however, remarked with great regret the growth 
of certain symptoms which have a rather ugly appearance. Just 
at this period of the year they are very strongly marked, and 
should call forth the protest, not only of those who think that 
athleticism may be too exclusively cultivated, but of those more 
moderate persons who, whilst ready to admit that too much time 
cannot well be spent upon rowing, are yet “neon anxious 
that rowing should be a thoroughly reputable amusement. In 
the present year, for example, one practice has reached a height 
which it has never attained before. Ever since the close of the 
Christmas vacations paragraphs have appeared almost daily in the 
newspapers giving the most elaborate details as to the condition 
and composition of the rival University crews. We have been in 
the habit of comparing the decorum of our own press with that 
indifference to the instincts of privacy which is supposed to 
be characteristic of our American contemporaries. An Eng- 
lish newspaper, we say with some complacency, does not in- 
dulge in details as to the personal appearance and costume 
of the most distinguished competitors in the matrimonial mar- 
ket. We have not yet lost the distinction in that particular 
department, but, so far as regards the eighteen young men who 
are at present in training for what is known in the jargon of 
sporting papers as the great aquatic event, we are in a fair wa 
of losing our character. Anybody who likes may discover f 
details as to the physical peculiarities of each of the athletes in 
question, We know of course their weights, and may trace from 
day to day the rate of their increase or decrease. No agricultural 
exhibitor watching the process of fattening a favourite prize pig 
could be more careful in noting the minutest variation of the 
scale. ‘Then we have details as to the previous performances of 
each of the heroes of the day. A short biographical account tells 
us of all the occasions on which he manifested the prowess of 
his arms, or chronicles his occasional lapses from the highest 
standard of vigour. We are informed with the utmost gravity 
of the important news if one performer is suflering from 
temporary attack of stomach-ache. The health of Bismark or 
Thiers could not be watched with more interest at moments 
when the fate of Europe might depend upon their sanitary 
condition. Finally come careful criticisms of the precise degree of 
skill attained in the art. We are informed that one athlete sticks 
his elbows out with a rather awkward gesture ; that another does 
not get quite far enough forwards; that a third is rather deficient 
in the much desired dash at the beginning. In short, if, instead 
of being composed of flesh and blood, they were statues intended 
for the next Exhibition, they could not be subjected to a more 
minute and persevering criticism. 

The meaning of all this is obvious enough. As soon as a lad 
steps into the University boat, he becomes a public character. His 
smallest actions are part of the national property, as much as the 
speeches of Mr. Gladstone. He is a fit prey for public curiosity, 
and probably is rather proud than otherwise that the state 
of his bowels or the development of his muscles will be 
matter of eager interest with the readers of the most 
widely circulated journals in this country. This state of things 
does not by itself strike us as particularly healthy. It is not 
merely that it implies a ludicrous over-estimate of the value of 
athletic eminence. Nobody takes the trouble to inform us, though 
perhaps that will follow in time, how many hours a-day the most 
promising candidate for the senior-wranglership has been reading, 
what problems he has succeeded in solving, and how many marks 
he has gained in his college examinations. If measured by the 
space occupied in the papers, eminence on the river is by far the 
surest passport to universal fame of any that can be gained at 
the Universities. This, however, for reasons which need not be 
detailed, would be scarcely a fair mode of argument, and we have 
agreed to assume that athletic sports deserve all the labour devoted. 
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to them. But there is another not less obvious consideration. 8: 
of this kind pursued within certain limits are very excellent 
and praiseworthy things; but there is a point beyond which 
the in to contract a very unpleasant odour of vulgarity; 
an if we had to define seseleaty the point at which this change 
takes place, we could not put it more closely than by seying that 
jt is when ge actors cease to be their own property If 
a gentleman likes to practise rowing, and if another gentleman 
chooses to try his skill against him, it may be a very pleasant and 
no means an unreasonable proceeding ; but as soon as it is nota 
matter in which they alone are concerned, but one in which every- 
body throughout the kingdom claims a right to be consulted, the 
character of the amusement is changed. When a horse-race 
meant simply that a few friends wished to see whose horse could 
run the fastest, it may have been a thoroughly becoming practice 
for all persons concerned. But as soon as the public established a 
right to interfere in the business, all the evils of the Turf began to 
manifest themselves. If a young man doesn’t want to row, he is 
considered as a criminal, and ed before the bar of public 
opinion. If his rowing interferes with his studies, his studies 
must be sacrificed in the interests of the national amusement. 
He is no longer a gentleman consulting his own agree. but a 
responsible official bound to act in accordance with the views of 
the outside spectators. And, which is worst of all, the influence 
of money begins to make itself felt. Bets are made, and though 
the performers themselves have no pecuniary interest, they are 
bound to consider the interests of their supporters. The descrip- 
tions of which we have spoken are symptoms of the — 
the scene of that noxious the racing tout. The per- 
formances of the crews are watched precisely in the same spirit as 
the private trials of racehorses. hen the boats are practising 
in London the fraternity of betting-men will make their appear- 
ance on the banks of the river. e crews will be encouraged to 
row “dark,” or, in other words, to practise some of the underhand 
manceuvres which have brought the Turf into its present agreeable 
position. Instead of an honourable contest between gentlemen 
animated by the love of a healthy exercise, we shall have all the 
detestable machinery which necessarily follows money speculation, 
and the healthy young athlete will sink towards the level of the 
fessional performer. It would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing more calculated to d e what is really a noble sport 
into a practice which co onl, be oy the characters of 
everybody engaged in it. It is hardly a good thing for a 
lad, who is conventionally described as pursuing his studies, 
to become a public performer like the acrobats in a circus; and 
if in addition to that he becomes mixed up with betting-men, 
whose code of morality is not quite the highest mown to 
mankind, we can only say that he is in a fair way to become a 
general nuisance. 

We are of course aware that we are still a long way from chis 
fatal consummation. Yet it is worth while to notice any symp- 
toms of such a change even at an early stage. The first step is 
taken when such reports as we have been noticing become a 
regular staple of newspaper articles. They are all stamped with 
a vulgarity which is marked, to notice a trifling instance, in the 
change of the word University into the detestable slang of 
“varsity.” ‘The language, as well as the substance, smells of the 
public-houses in which we may suppose that some of the reports 
are concocted. It is not encouraging to see such an element in- 
oan | itself into University life. The students, whatever may 
be said, are by no means inclined to frame too high an ideal of 
character even as matters stand at present. The composition of 
the model undergraduate certainly includes an undue quantity of the 
purely — element. That is bad enough, and we cannot say that 
the evil shows signs of diminishing. But if the sports which are 
already pursued with excessive ardour become themselves vitiated, 
the state of things would become incomparably worse than at pre- 
sent. How the tendency is to be checked we do not presume to 
say; but perhaps we may venture upon a hint which has some- 
times been made, though it seems almost too audacious to be ut- 
tered above a whisper. Wecannot but think, however, that the 
enormous increase of interest which has recently shown itself has 
produced a bad effect; and that it is likely to continue so long as 
the race takes place upon the London waters. It is not in human 
nature, especially below the age of twenty-three, to be otherwise 
than strongly moved when it is the centre of interest for a popu- 
lation of three millions. The millions, unluckily, include a good 
many thousands who could not be — at tuo great a distance. 
We scarcely venture to draw the inference which these words 
Would seem to suggest ; and yet we may ask whether it is alto- 
gether out of the question that at some future day the University 
oe should take into oe whether on the whole 

y are not incurring some responsibility in allowing the race to 
take place under its present conditions. 7 : 


THE SERMON-TUB. 

AVERY one has laughed over the story of cne compliment 
which Sheridan paid in his famous “ Begum” speech to 
“the luminous Gibbon.” The historian was naturally flattered, 
and was profuse in his acknowledgments, til! tle wit explained that 
what he really had said was “the voluminous.” We do not sup- 
that the is te be coupled with the sceptical 
istorian of the Roman ire, but there cai be little doubt of 
his right to one at least of Sheridan's epithets, He may or may 


not be luminous, but he is the most voluminous writer the world 
ever seen. Sala his articles (we 
exact figure) “ contributed to the Daily Telegraph ” is per’ 
the only author who eclipses him. The most pac had of Frnglish 
reachers preaches twice on a Sunday, and each time his sermon 
tsa good half-hour. In other words, he com every week a 
pamphlet of fifteen pages of print, and publishes every year an 


octavo volume of between seven and eight hundred To the. 


outsider there is something inexplicable in this amazing fertility. 
It is difficult to believe that t the 
and gentlemanly as he is, isa specially intel 

ing. Grant him what amount of zeal and earnestness one will, it 
is hard even for zeal and earnestness to turn out an octavo volume 
a-year with the regularity of clockwork. And the wonder is in- 
creased by the fact that the parson to like this enor- 
mous toil. He may shirk the service, but he never shirks the 
sermon. If he engages a curate, it is only to relieve him in the 
labour of “ the desk,” while he reserves the preaching specially 
for himself. He rarely asks aid from a friend; he looks with a 
certain jeal even on “the deputation” who expound the 
cause of the distressed negro or the unbaptized erwoman. 
Sometimes he is heroic enough to decline any substitute whatever. 
“I keep my pulpit as chaste as my wife” was the peremptory 
reply of an Evangelical vicar to an offer of clerical assistance. We 
can’t wonder that to the “regular attendant” the weekly sermon 
seems a weekly miracle. rae oy | but a theory of inspiration can 
account for the conversion of the dull, ponderous incumbent of or- 
dinary life into this perennial fountain of fluent theology. But, 
like other miracles, the marvel loses something of the marvellous 
when we look a little closer into it. A glance at the parson’s not 
very extensive library reveals volume after volume—* helps,” 
“skeletons,” “hints,” “appropriate texts”—which constitute a 
perfect machinery for the composition of a sermon. The Evan- 
gelical, indeed, has hardly selected his text before he finds his 
sermon composed for him. Very often “Simeon” gives him the 
perfect analysis of an orthodox discourse. In any case and with 
any text there are certain divisions to be filled up, certain doctrines 
to be deduced, and certain moral axioms to be applied. If the 
young preacher doubts fora moment whether the same set of truths 
can in every instance be legitimately drawn from the most various 
texts, or if he omits one of the orthodox formule, he becomes 
original and ceases to be Evangelical. The High Churchman 
revels in Pearson on the Creed, as the Evangelical revels in Simeon. 
Both have their scheme of a sermon, and both have the Con- 
cordance to fill up the outline of their scheme. A text has 
some six or seven catchwords, and by a judicious use of the Con- 
cordance you may gét some twenty or thi 
illustrate each. Commonplaces, repetitions, affectionate appeals 
supply an easy padding. Then, too, there are stock bits of 
judicious learning that never come amiss. It is found by ex- 
oe that a congregation never wearies of hearing what 
eprosy is, or what was the precise difference between the 
Pharisee and the Sadducee, The “ religious periodical ” supplies 
a fund of pathetic stories, and every district-visitor likes a story 
the better for having it before in her tract. “ Only curates 
try copying” is a scornful remark very common in clerical ci 
but Canon Melville became at last convinced by the evidence of 
his own ears that he was in fact “a noun of multitude,” and 
Mr. Robertson of Brighton would probably lay claim, were he 
living, to nine-tenths of the Broad Church discourses on the 
Epistles to the Corinthians. Nobody, again, buys ready-made 
sermons, though for some inscrutable reason a host of people 
persist in selling them. 

But with all this the mystery is only partially explained. There 
are plenty of parsons whom we know to be innocent of “ the 
pure system,” and at least unconscious of copying. There 
are plenty of sermons too which, if not exactly works of high 
or interest, are something more than mere centos of texts. 

here do they come from, anu how do we get them as ares 
on the Sunday as we get our Times on the Saturday or Monday 
The parson certainly does not spend his week in the study. He is 
not much of a reading man, and he is still less of a writing man. 
What is the secret of this perpetual supply of appropriate dis- 
courses for Sunday after Sunday? The secret lies simply in the 
sermon-tub, The sermon-tub is neither more nor less than the 
hoard where the parson stores the sermons of the past. Even in 
the heady days of. his diaconate, when to write a sermon was a de- 
light and to preach it was Elysium, he prepared for the boredom 
and exhaustion of the days tecome. Each sermon is no sooner 
preached than it is docketed with the date and place of its deli- 
very, and stored, face downwards, in the sermon-tub. Few things 
give the parson so much pleasure as the sight of the growing 
ieap. As his ideas flow more slowly and his pen loiters over the 
pages of the discourse, his eye watches with a silent satisfac- 
tion the steady rise of his accumulations. No part of his worldly 
goods is so precious to him. If the vi takes fire, the vicar 
rushes from his study with the precious tub in his arms, and looks 
on with equanimity while the flames work their will on all 
besides. ‘* Everything else is insured,” he remarks quietly, 
“ but one can’t insure sermons,” Perhaps the greatest difficulty 
he has to solve lies in guessing the memory of his congregation. 
Some “earnest hearers” are very slow in forgetting, while there 
are country flocks on whom an old sermon may safely be tried 
again after a twelvemonths’ interval. But it must be remembered 
that, even among those who detect the repetition, there are a good 
many who are far from disliking it. To them the reappearance of 
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an old sermon is like the meeting of an old friend. “ Yes, Sir, I 
allus liked that sermon,” replied a rural churchwarden to the 
vicar who asked his opinion in the vestry. The vicar winced, 
but the reply was in ectly good faith. The revival of 
led a thousand little incidents of the 
past—the passage that must have annoyed Farmer Brown, the 
nod of the squire at the bit about poaching, the pleasant 
slumber in the afternoon’s sunshine which robbed the hearer 
of all knowledge of its close. Now that the old squire has 
given up preserving, and Farmer Brown’s misdeeds lie asleep 
with him in the churchyard, the sermon comes back, not as a 
mere sermon, but as a little memory and vignette of the past. But 
in the bulk of cases sermons ow pretty quickly into a secure 
oblivion. The text is the most likely portion of a discourse to be 
remembered, and the text is the easiest portion to be changed. 
The great bulk of sermons will do as well with one text as 
another, and “ swivel-texts,” as the parson calls them, are a very 
familiar way of imparting variety to the contents of the sermon- 
tub. In country parishes, too, and not unfrequently in towns, the 
congregation in the morning is wholly different from that in the 
afternoon or evening, and a little alternation makes detection 
almost impossible. A wary country parson preaches his “course 
on the Gospels” at matins, and that on the Hpistles at evensong, 
and when each is run out he simply reverses the courses, and 
goes on for another year. A change of illustrations is almost as 
good as a change of text. Figures and metaphors are what hearers 
seem particularly to remember, and if these are modified, the 
re pr will pass muster without any material alteration. One 
old rector preached through a long ministry the same sermon on 
Faith, with unvarying success. The point of it lay in his illustra- 
tion of the doctrine thon human experience, and from the trust 
his hearers reposed in the existence of people whom they had 
never seen nor were ever likely to see. The opening of his 
ministerial career lay amidst the storms of the American war, and 


’ General Washington served as “instance” till the French Revo- 


lution, Then Bonaparte superseded him till Waterloo, when the 
Emperor Alexander capenstel Bonaparte, and accompanied the 
old rector to his tomb. In one class of discourses this kind of sub- 
stitution has received a sort of public recognition. The funeral 
sermon serves as common ground for a vast number of “ departed 
friends,” The adaptation to different cases is brought about with 
a singular simplicity and ingenuousness. We were puzzled to 
imagine how a vicar whose Tenses sermon had, we know, been 
exclusively composed for the benefit of married people would 
treat the death of a bachelor which had recently occurred in his 
parish. The Sunday came and brought the old sermon with the 
old text, but when it reached the “lessons specially applicable to 
married persons ” the preacher gravely interpolated the “ accom- 
modating ” phrase, “ Had our departed friend ever been married, 
he would undoubtedly have impressed on us the lessons I am 
about to draw.” 

Tt is curious to remark how the sermon-tub has been adopted 
by vulgar opinion as one of the orthodox usages of the Church. 
An old sermon is sometimes a matter of joke, but it rarely ex- 
cites any serious protest. To miany it seems a part of ecclesiastical 
order. “ What is a Visitation ?” a farmer once asked of a fellow- 
farmer. “It’s a meeting once every three years,” his companion 
replied, “where parsons swops sermons.” “ Then our parson gets 
the worst of the bargain,” was the emphatic comment, “for he 
allus brings home a poor lot of ’em.” it is possible that such a 
theory of Visitations is confined to the rural districts, but the 
tolerance of the sermon-tub is universal. “I think, Sir, your tub 
must be a /eetle out of order,” was the discreet protest of a town 
parish clerk when his vicar preached the same discourse two 
Sundays running. The poor man had, in fact, forgotten the proper 
rearrangement and docketing, and confounded the “tub of issue ” 
with the “tub of deposit.” Sometimes, however, an unlucky 
parson falls in with a retentive and critical audience. District- 
visitors make notes of the text, and “constant hearers” write out 
abstracts of the sermons for themselves in the leisure of the week. 
A bold man may meet even dangers such as these; may ring 
the changes on equivalent texts ; or even, as we have known done 
by an enterprising incumbent, sew up the alternate es 
sink, amidst the gratulations of his 


of thirty minutes. But for any but a bold man the only re- 
fuge lies in flight. Promotion, or a dexterous exchange, makes 
every old sermon new again. It is not easy to imagine the 
satistiaction of the middle-aged fugitive as he sets down his 
sermon-tub in the new Goshen, and sees himself provided with 
fresh and original compositions for life. The preacher himself 
receives a new fillip and impulse from the consciousness that, to 


this congregation at any rate, his sermon has the merit of 


novelty. It is quite as often the approaching exhaustion of his 
preaching stores which fires a man to seek promotion as an 

meaner ambition. The vision of the bottom of the sermon-tu 

has before now driven a quiet vicar to the shelter of a deanery, 
and landed him before death in a bishopric. But, in addition 
to the stimulus it affords in this way, there are advantages in 
the sermou-tub which it would be idle to pass over with a 
jest. In the first place, it undoubtedly secures a certain unity 
and fixity of teaching. The preacher is not at the mercy of his 
newest impression, of the ing controversy, of the theological 
discusion of the week, of the last volume of Leckie, or the 
freshest tractate of Mr. Voysey. He is not blown to and fro by 
every blast of vain doctrine. In the midst of the grea* storm of 


Tract 90 Oxford men were glad to find a haven of rest in the 
lecture-room of the niga | Professor, and to see Dr. Faussett pull 
out his “ Dissertation on the Evidences” and read it with calm 
indifference to a theological turmoil which had been strange to 
the quiet hours when it was originally written at least half a 
century before. Many of us must have felt the same sort of re~ 
freshment and repose when we escaped from a world torn with 
discussions about the origin of species or the Positive philosophy 
into the quiet pew where we ple listen to the same changeless 
words which we listened to twenty years ago. These little 
systems have their day, but the sermon-tub remains, It gives 
definiteness and certainty as well as fixity to preaching. Its con- 
tents are for the most part the product of the earlier years of a 
clerical career, when the young parson was full of enthusiasm and 
absolutely unvisited by moderation and doubt. We are startled 
sometimes, as we look up, at the wholesale condemnation of 
error, the wonderful air of assurance and conviction in definite 
truths, the fire and vigour which pervade the sermon that is 
being preached overhead. We recall yesterday's talk with the 

reacher—his vagueness, his doubt, his charity, his caution. But 
it is not the middle-aged vicar of yesterday who is preaching, it is 
the curate of thirty years ago, of the “ages of faith.” The vicar 
is as astonished as we are at his own dead-certainty, as startled 
at the uncompromising rumble of his own thunders. His eye- 
brows arch with a gentle incredulity at his warmest confessions, 
and a little smile trembles on the lip which is dropping words of 
fiery enthusiasm. He has outlived all this now, and he is amused 
as well as startled at the strange self of the past which rises so 
suddenly from the sermon-tub. But meanwhile the Church and 
the congregation gain in the very certainty and fire at which the 
preacher smiles, 


A GERMAN CATHOLIC PROFESSOR ON INFALLIBILITY. 


WE had occasion, in tracing out some consequences of the 
dogma of Papal infallibility, to refer to a striking pamphlet 
on the subject by Dr. Schulte, Professor of Canon Law at Prague, 
though we were not able to do more than indicate one or two of 
the salient points of his argument. Considering, however, the 
prominent position and high reputation of the author in Germany, 
and the comparative rarity of any outspoken protest against the 
recent Vatican decrees even among those who originally opposed 
them and are still well known to repudiate their teaching, such a 
publication as that now before us has special claims to attention 
over and above what is certainly due to the lucidity and intrinsic 
force of the argument. And it may be said to derive additional 
interest from the personal explanation prefixed by the writer, 
who was formerly known as a strenuous Ultramontane, though he 
never believed in Papal infallibility, and who has, as he tells us, 
‘¢written much in defence of the rights of the Church and the 
Pope,” and thereby contributed in good faith towards the esta- 
blishment of that system of rigid absolutism from which, since 
its culmination in the recent triumph of the Curia, he now shrinks 
back in horror. He is still — zealous for the interests of his 
Church, and so far his principles and wishes are unchanged ; but his 
views of the relations of Church and State, and of the merits and real 
designs of rival parties within her pale, have been undergoing a 
— change since the Munich Conterence of 1863, which change 

as now reached its climax. The contradictory statements of the 
two Fulda Pastorals of 1869 and 1870, the attempt to suppress 
every whisper of dissent among the Theological Professors of Bonn, 
Breslau, and Munich, and to deprive of the Sacraments all who 
decline to accept the new dogma, have convinced him that it isa 
duty to speak out. The weal of the Church, he observes, is more 
to him than the present will of the hierarchy or the favour or fear 
of man. As the Church survived the Arianism of the majority 
of bishops after the Council of Nice, the rival claims of con- 
flicting Popes for nearly half a century, the deposition of all claim- 
ants alike by the Council of Constance, and a long interregnum 
from time to time without any Pope, “so may we cherish the 
firm conviction that the Lord will find a remedy, somehow or 
other, for the régime of absolute centralization systematically deve- 
loped during the last three centuries both in the schools and in the 
government of the Church.” Dr. Schulte accordingly undertakes 
to set forth to the world in his present pamphlet the grounds of 
his rejection of the decrees of July 18, 1870, while he proposes 
in subsequent publications to exhibit the illegitimacy of the 
Council on principles of Canon Law, and the incompatibility of 
the teaching and conduct of the Popes in past history with the 
recognised faith of the Church. 

After dwelling on the immutable authority and the miscel- 
laneous subject-matter of Papal decrees ex cathedrd, which in- 
clude the whole life of the individual and the State, and 
have in fact no limits but such as the Pope may see fit to 
impose on himself, the Professor proceeds to give crucial ex- 
amples of the doctrines thus infallibly guaranteed and —— 
on the Church. We have already referred to the Unam 
Sanctam of Boniface VIII. Still more expressly was the de- 

osing power laid down as a principle, and exemplified in act, 
by Hildebrand at the Council held at Rome in 1080, and after- 
wards by Innocent IV. and several later Popes. This indeed is 
too notorious to require to be dwelt upon. But some of the 
special cases for the exercise of their absolute jurisdiction defined 
by various Popes are sufficiently remarkable to deserve notice. 

hus Nicholas V., in the Bull Romanus Pontifex, announces his 
right to hand over non-Catholic countries to Uatholic rulers who 
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reduce the inhabitants to slavery ; and he accordingly assigned 
Alfonso of Portugal the of West “Africa, to 
conquer, subjugate, , and bring into perpetual slavery.” 
The Bull was renewed by Calixtus III. and SixtusIV. Alexan- 
der VL, “by the plenitude of his a; lic power, and as Vicar of 
Christ,” handed over all islands and continents of the South and 
West, discovered or undiscovered, to Ferdinand of Spain. Nor is 
it only the lands of heretics or heathens that the Pope can thus 
absolutely dispose of. He can also give away to other rulers and 
reduce to slavery the orthodox Christian subjects of kings or 
governments which have incurred Papal censure. Thus Cle- 
ment V., in 1309, excommunicated the Doge, Senate, and 


people of Venice, and proclaimed a crusade against them; 


and Gregory XI., by the Bull In omnem fere, authorised the | 


faithful to seize upon Florence, reduce the citizens to slavery, 
and confiscate their goods. And all Papal decrees and laws 
of the kind were solemnly declared by Julius IT. at the tifth 
Lateran Synod to “ emanate from divine inspiration,” whence they 
are immutable. It is perhaps a lesser, though not uxizportant, 
matter that the Church has the unlimited right of condemning 
directs that no book shall 
be printed for the future without the previous imprimatur of his 


vicar, if at ome, or elsewhere without the approval of the Bishop 


and the inguisitor. All other books are to be publicly burnt, and 
their publishers excommunicated and fined 100 ducats. Still 
more sweeping is the power claimed in the largest terms by the 
Popes, as in the Pastor Aternus of Leo X., to annul all civil laws 
and constitutions which they may judge prejudicial to the rights 
of the Church, and absolve all subjects from obedience to them. 
Dr. Schulte cites a few conspicuous examples out of the many 
that might be given of the assertion and exercise of this tremendous 
claim. It is significant that only two centuries ago Innocent X. 
“condemned, rejected, annulled, and declared utterly void” those 
articles of the Westphalian Peace which secured the free exercise 
of their religion to “the heretics of the Augsburg Confession,” 
His protest was renewed by Apa Consalvi, in the name of the 
Pope, in 1815 ; and Pius IX. only three years ago solemnly con- 
demned “ the abominable laws” of the Austrian Cunstitution, and 
declared them null and void by apostolical authority so far as they 
secured freedom of conscience and freedom of the press. The same 
inciples are emphatically repeated and enforced in the Syllabus. 
That e claim to annul all rights of excommunicated persons should 
include aclaim to annul their marriages mayseem startling when we 
remember that marriage has always been r ed by the Church 
as an indissoluble sacrament. Innocent IV., however, assumed 
this power in his Bull Cum adversus, directed against the Emperor 
Frederic II. and his adherents, which also contains a penal code 
against heretics of almost incredible barbarity, though Paul IV. 
went further in decreeing, in the Bull Cum quorundam, that who- 
ever denied the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, or the Atonement, 
should be treated as a relapsed heretic, and at once put to death. 
The right to dissolve marriage with a heretic was acted on by 
Urban V., who divorced the wife of Barnabo Visconti of Milan, “as 
a Christian woman,” from her heretical husband. The claim to 
absolve from all oaths, ore eee ee cuts perhaps even more 
directly at the roots of morality. We have before now called atten- 
tion to the astounding “ privilege ” accorded by Clement V. to King 
John of France, and his successors in perpetuity, dispensing them 
from all oaths which they might find it inconvenient to keep, except 
those taken to the Holy See or vows of continence. Paul IV. 
not only’ authorised, but commanded, Charles V. to violate the 
treaty securing freedom of conscience to his Lutheran subjects. 
Not the least instructive portion of Dr. Schulte’s pamphlet is 
his elaborate and convincing argument to prove that the official 
acts as well as the official utterances of the Pope, in the in- 
numerable cases where they deal with matters of faith or morality, 
must partake of his infallibility. They are an exercise of that 
pastoral office and power to bind and loose which was even more 
expressly committed to Peter, according to the Gospel record, than 
the antes to teach ; and if he is divinely preserved from error in 
the latter function, he must be so still more in the discharge of the 
former. Many Popes have themselves affirmed this, directly or 
i and it is re-affirmed in the dogmatic consti- 
tution of the Vatican Council, where the same plenary authority 
is ascribed to the Holy See in the government as in the teaching 
of the Church. Indeed, it is obvious on the face of it that a vast 
mass of Papal legislation—in icular, the whole code of laws 
against heresy—touches immediately on questions both of faith and 
morals, and it is absurd in the same breath to attribute a theoretical 
infallibility to the Pope and deny it to his most solemn and bind- 
ing acts—acts which are expressly said to bind the conscience on 
pain of eternal damnation. e Teiigihage of the decrees, which 
are always explicitly based on divine authority and guarded by 
an anathema, would alone suffice to demonstrate this, and the 
matic constitution of the Vatican Council defines it beyond 
possibility of mistake. If Popes are infallible, the whole code 
of the Inquisition is the utterance of infallible truth. Those who 
Wish to see the argument worked out at length with singular 
force and clearness will be fully repaid by a careful perusal of the 
fifth section of Professor Schulte’s pamphlet. His summary of 
the extent of Papal rights is worth quoting as it stands; the 
Teferences for the various points enumerated will be found in the 
pamphlet itself :— 
Since it has been declared ex cathedra that the Popes have never 
exceeded the limits of their vo Pata erred in their canons and conctinutiona, 
and that their constitutions rest on divine inspiration ; since no declaration 


can be quoted which distinctly exempts any one side of individual or 
social life from their jurisdiction ; since in Papal acts and decrees all kinds of 
civil and private rights are embodied, the disposition of crowns, peoples, 
territories, laws, treaties of princes, property, freedom, and life of subjects, 
whether Catholic or not, marriage, wills, inheritances, public and private 
security, authorizations to seize the property of others, invade their 
rights, &c. &c. ; it necessarily follows that it rests simply with the Pope 
whether he will or will not act in any given case. Thus have they justified 
in word and act their own statements that they are the representatives of 
pda yee | The limits of Papal omnipotence on earth depend solely on 
eir own 


That no State or nation, whether Catholic or Protestant, could 
be safe for a moment if these principles could be carried out, is 
sufficiently obvious. And, sccontinghe the Roman Catholic pre- 
_ lates and clergy of England and Ireland were required to disclaiia 
i Papal infallibility before Emancipation was granted ; and asimilar 
| disclaimer was obtained from several foreign Universities. For 
/not only are these principles, down to their minutest and ex- 
| tremest points, the necessary logical sequel of that infallibility, but 
| they are distinctly asserted and insisted upon by all consistent 
| and straightforward upholders of the Ultramontane theory. As, 
however, there are many Ultramontanes, especially in Eng- 
land, who are neither consistent nor straightforward, and as 
a constant endeavour is made to throw dust in the eyes of 
the public, it may be well to cite the clinching evidence 
adduced by Dr. Schulte in confirmation of his deductions from 
infaliibilist premisses, from no less an authority than the 
Civilta Cattolica, conducted by Roman Jesuits under the imme- 
diate personal supervision of the 1’oxntiff, and raised by a Vapal 
Brief to the dignity of an official Moniteur of the Holy Sée. It 
is no less amusing than instructive to observe how utterly the 
flimsy subterfuges so often put forward to explain away the more 
obnoxious statements of the Syllabus are scattered to the winds 
by those whose interpretation of the animus imponentis is beyond 
reach of cavil. It has been objected that if Catholic States may 
suppress heterodox confessions in order to maintain national 
unity, heretical States may on similar grounds put down Catholi- 
cism. By no means, replies the Civilta, for the chief and primary 
reason for suppressing heterodox worship is not the maintenance 
of national unity—though that is valid as a secondary reason 
where it applies—but the duty of maintaining the exclusive rights 
of the true religion. Heretics, if in good faith, have the same 
rights as lunatics, but they must be kept from injuring themselves 
or others. “If heterodox States onbulb Catholicism, they do 
wrong, and will be punished by God; but we cannot, therefore, 
renounce our rights, and change the order of truth and justice, on 
account of the wickedness or ignorance of others.” In other 
words, observes Schulte, “ Protestant States are bound to guarantee 
the rights of Catholics, but Catholic States may not guarantee 
theirs, for they are heretics. And if we no longer burn heretics, 
that is because we no longer have the power.’ The absolute 
subordination of the State to the Church, because the body 
is subject to the soul, is then proved at length from the 
Bull Unam Sanctam, and the universal practice of the Church, 
in which it is impossible that God should allow her to go wrong; 
and the “moderate Liberalism” which maintains the mu 
independence of the two Powers is severely criticized. It 
has been urged that many theologians have maintained the 
obligation of Catholic Governments, under certain circumstances, 
to guarantee the toleration of heretical worship. But that is only 
in order to avoid greater evils, And, again, it is said that there is 
a great difference in the relations of Catholic to non-Catholic 
society in the modern and in the medizval world, for then the 
heretics were a raw, undisciplined horde, who were a standing 
menace to the peace and security of States; whereas now the 
Catholic and heterodox nations are on equal terms, and willing to 
live in peace together. Whereon the Civilta contemptuously asks 
what then Pius IX. could mean by describing liberty of con- 
science and worship as a “madness”? As to the objection 
that Catholics had better er in a state of things which they 
cannot alter, it is replied that they can at least protest, 
and thus save the principle, to be acted on when better times 
return. And as to the separation of Church and State acting 
as a preservative against hypocrisy, there is the answer that hypo- 
crisy is a less evil than the scandal of godlessness, with much 
more to the same effect. Moreover Pius IX. has infallibly con- 
demned the principle in the Syllabus. 

These are but a few specimens of Jesuit reasoning, to whieh 
there is most assuredly no reply if once the fundamental tenet 
be admitted on which the whole Ultramontane system rests. And 
it is shown, in some concluding Reflections on the present rela- 
tion of the Jesuits to the Pope, that the Society virtually identi- 
fies itself with the Church. “Not to be on the side of the 
Jesuits means, to a Jesuit, to be against the Church, the Pope, 
nay, against Christ Himself.” The author might have further 
illustrated and one his conclusions, not only from the 
Roman Jesuits of the Civilta, but from the still more astounding 
——e of their Northern brethren in the Stimmen aus Maria 
Laaci 


HANDSOME HARPIES. 


ka very old-fashioned novels it is amusing to remark traces of a 
delicacy of feeling in the fair sex upon certain points which 
has long been out of date. On no point was our grandmother’s 
code of propriety more express than on this—that no young 
lady or young matron could accept a gift or lean of money 
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from a male person other than her husband, father, brother, or 
near relative, without prejudice to her reputation. Accordingly, 
when Lovelace has marked a lovely victim for his own, he Se 
always a stock device for compromising her honour. By a train of 
seeming accident she is manceuvred into having recourse to his 

. With the aid of a treacherous abigail she is started on a 
Journey without a sufficient supply of money, and finds herself in 
a solitary inn, ex to the menaces of an insolent landlord. Or 
she is purposely isolated from her chaperon in the crowd at Rane- 

h, and left to wander about the garden, unable, for want of a 

try sum, to procure either chair or coach. At the critical 
moment, when the trembling beauty is about to melt into tears or 
to go into a fainting fit, enter Lovelace, with a well-assumed 
air of unconsciousness, to extricate her from her embarrassment. 
With looks of tender but respectful homage he calms her fears, 
and entreats her to honour him by accepting a temporary 
loan from his purse. Thereupon a heavenly blush overspreads 
the cheeks of the agitated Clarissa. Her exquisite modesty 
takes alarm at the idea of placing herself under a pecuniary 
obligation, however trivial, to naughty Mr. Lovelace, Of what 
construction may not the incident be susceptible? How explain 
it to the satisfaction of a suspicious parent or jealous husband ? 
How justify its innocence to a censorious world? But time 
presses, and the terror of the situation prevails. With the 
prospect of a gaolimminent, or, worse still, of abandonment to the 
marauders of the night, what can the desolate beauty do but con- 
sent to an hysterical acceptance of the proffered accommodation ? 
Clarissa departs in debt to Mr. Lovelace in the sum of a few 
wn shillings, and that ingenious young gentleman retires to 

to his evil boon companions that the first stage of his 
triumph over the lady’s virtuous scruples has been already 
achieved. 

From this sketch it is evident that, according to the etiquette 
of the last century, no young lady, married or spinster, could 
accept a gift or a loan from a male friend without running 
the risk of tarnishing her fair name. This may have been 
an absurdly prudish view; still, with all its prudery and 
absurdity, there are a good many persons who would not be 
sorry to have it re-aflirmed at the present day. An age of com- 
bined luxury and laxity has exploded the scrupulous delicacy 
of the Evelinas and Cecilias of ancient novels. From bein 
squeamish, woman has become exacting. If she is pretty = 
popular, she may enjoy a sort of perpetual ord de Tan. No 
small portion of her pin-money comes out of the t of her 
admirers. The bouquets, bonbons, and trinkets which she nets in the 
course of a season from theoretically anonymous donors are sub- 
stantial evidence of the potency of her charms. These are trifles, 
but they serve to show how obsolete are the prim Richardsonian 
standards of feminine propriety. It has been reserved for the 
small but formidable sisterhood of Handsome Harpies to organize 
on @ much more extensive scale a system of requisitions on their 
male friends. The Handsome Harpy is the Uhlan of society. She 
ig as pitiless in her exactions as her renowned Prussian analogue. 
Her victim is, not a French commune, but a wealthy adorer; 
and her booty, not barndoor fowls and cigars, but dress, dinners, 
and diamonds. She cannot appeal to the rights of war in excuse 
for her rapacity, for her victim is her own familiar friend; but 
at least she can plead the custom of the demi-monde, whose greed 
she imitates. For some time the Harpies within the Pale have 
envied the good fortune of the harpies outside it. They have 
seen, with growing discontent, a variety of good things falling 
into the lap of their rivals, and have fretted at the scruple which 
debarred them from profiting by it in their turn. Why should 
Anonyma alone enact the part of the modern Danae, and they be 
excluded by a stupid etiquette from a share in the gelien 
shower? At last their impatience has eulminated in a bold 
resolution to be bound by no such restraints in future. They have 

imed the natural right of fascinating woman to live by 

er fascinations. ‘The result is that a new and formidable danger 
has begun to be added to the many which environ our gilded youth. 
What the Circe of Wapping is to the ingenuous Jack a-shore that 
the Handsome Harpy is to the Eldest Son. He is lured to her 
side and then pillaged. Lord Chesterfield never foresaw the day, 
or he would have given his son very different counsel, when a 
flirtation with a woman of fashion would become one of the 
most ruinous luxuries in which a young man of fortune could 
indulge. It is during the London season that the Handsome 
Harpy is busiest. Requisitions are then at their height. Ascot, 
Epsom, Greenwich, Richmond, each is in turn the scene of them. 
Sometimes, to press less heavily on a single adorer, the Handsome 
cow apportions the expense of her small pleasures among a 
circle. One man provides her opera-box, another ee 
tiding-horses; upon a third is devolved the costly privilege of 
paying her milliner’s bill; while a fourth loads the tables of her 
y salon with china and verti. Then, when the season is over, 
glutted with spoils, she flaps her wings and takes to flight, to 
luck some especially Plump pigeon, feather by feather, without 
ear of interruption, on the coasts of Norway, or to forage in 
Scottish castles in quest of new prey. In October the Handsome 
Harpies begin to re-appear in hungrier than ever. You 
see them on their perches at the theatres, pluming themselves 

on their autumnal exploits, and with fresh lustre in their cruel 
eyes, preparing to flesh their talons on a new assortment of 


spoonies. 
But who and what is a Handsome Harpy? Simply a young 


_ matron who has mistaken her vocation. Had she remained single, 


or married under a happier star, the predatory instinet in her 
bosom would never have attained such alarming proportions, 
In the one case it might have been subdued by the conjugal 
and maternal instincts, and in the other it wonid probably never 
have exceeded the bounds of that petty pilfering which is ex.' 
cusable in an old maid. As it is, marriage has exasperated her 
acquisitiveness. She re it as a state of life allowed in’ 
Scripture, which lends itself conveniently to practices which,’ 
to say the least, are not exactly Scriptural. To her, home 

its endearments are as a tale told by an idiot. No vision of 
children lisping their sire’s return, or pleading for morning 
bounties from a mother’s hand, disturbs the even tenor of her mers, 
cenary musings. All the plums, metaphorical as well as confecs 
tionary, are strictly reserved for herself. Her husband is a dummy,’ 
her children are invisible. Linked for life to a torpid fribble 
with the tastes of a milliner and the soul of a City alderman, she’ 
must amuse herself abroad or die of ennui. From a distraction 
flirting has become her business. Once there was a dash of tenders 
ness in her flirtations. There was a time when she figured as the 
barrack- beauty of a garrison town, and gave free play to that weak 
ness for the military which the Grand Duchess of Gerolstein 80 
candidly avows. Even in that early stage of her married life the 
tongues of local gossips were set wagging by the freedom with 
which she er about the county ‘vith a posse of young, 
ensigns. Having graduated with so much distinction in this! 
local school of Cupid, she boldly resolved to alee Sa 
horizon of her gallantries, and enter the lists with the friskies¢, 
of frisky matrons. In London the buxom charms which the’ 
young ensigns found so irresistible have been toned down to 
satisfy the more critical eye of fastidious guardsmen and self, 
complacent dandies. A more delicate pink suffuses her cheek; 
a new and golden gleam plays over her tresses. This singular 
development of beauty entails a corresponding development of 
expense. But Dummy’s income is limited. If he is —— of, 
feeling a dislike, it is the dislike of paying his wife's bills. Pinched 
for means to gratify her unbridled extravagance, our heroine hag 
been forced to join the ranks of the Associated Harpies. Hence« 
forward flirtation has become self-supporting, not to say lucrative, 
He who flirts must pay. She smiles for consideration, and is capti- 
vating for value received. There is a graduated tariff for tokens of 
her regard, from a passing dalliance to a confidential interview. Sen« 
timent, even such sentiment as the rowdy young ensigns yh 
has long since dropped out of the transaction. It is simply an 
affair of the market. But it is managed with due regard to the pre- 
judices of society. The same sort of machinery that crops up in @ 
corrupt borough is called into operation. Is it a diamond star for her 
hair that she covets ? Her “man in the moon” possesses unlimited 
credit at the fashionable jeweller’s, A fifty-guinea dress? The 
“ man in the moon” is equal to the occasion, and the deft fin 

of the queen of milliners are set in motion to gratify her wish, 
It is even rumoured that for the rent of the fashionable man- 
sion in which she weaves her web for wealthy noodles, she is 
beholden to the same mysterious but benevolent agency. Thus 
she has solved the difficult problem of living at the rate of ten 
thousand a-year on an income of one, without landing her husband 
in bankruptcy, or even wounding his susceptibilities. But the 
spectacle of a married woman, dressed, bedecked, amused, and 
even housed by the disinterested generosity of a circle of con- 
tributory adorers, is one of the curiosities of advanced civilizati 
which from our grandmother's point of view may fairly be recko 
with the marvels of electricity and steam. 

Even more astonishing to our grandfathers, with their stricter 
notions of honour and punctilio, would be the sleek cynicism dis 
7? by the partners and accomplices of these fair requisitionists, 

t is a legend of some of our foreign critics, that Englishmen in 
the lower classes are in the habit of putting up their wives to 
auction. In fashionable society the practice of utilizing them is 


/more ingenious. They are used as decoys for rich simpletons, 


The matrimonial Gallio is satisfied with a nominal dignity as 
master of his own household. Bills and invitations run in his 
name, but the burden of his wife’s maintenance in lux 
and of her personal adornment is shared among his very 
friends and cronies, her adorers. It may be true that our an- 
cestors did not take a more elevated view of the conjugal tie 
than the husbands of to-day. Matrimonial Gallios have exi 

in all ages of the world. But a husband who effaces himself that 
his wife may play the jackal among her rich acquaintances, 
thereby ease his pocket, may be said to have fairly distanced all 
former competitors in the field of sordid complaisance. Yet let us 
do justice to the tact which he exhibits in a situation of peculiar 
delicacy. Other husbands have learned to wink at their wives’ 
follies; he alone has brought a talent for winking to the perfec- 
tion of a fine art. It would be difficult to imagine a more ad- 
mirable school for diplomacy than the ménage of which he is the 
titular head. A husband must be an adroit dissembler to see his 
wife glittering in jewels not of his giving and in dresses not of his 
providing, without exhibiting the faintest symptom of surprise of 
asking one indiscreet question. Whatever may be thought of him 
as aman, as a diplomatist he is entitled to hig pests, The most 
important posts in that profession might be safely entrusted to 8 
domestic tactician of so much resource and versatility. 

Is it Utopian to hope that an innovation so subversive of all that 
is modest and womanly in one sex, and of all that is manly 
self-respecting in the other, may not be allowed to spread? And 
spread it must, unless fashionable society, in a spasm of returning 
propriety, agrees to brand the career of a Handsome Harpy as dis« 
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utable, It is not the immodest greed of frivolous women | 
which saps the morals of Belgravia, but the countenance which 
they find in the high places of society, and the culpable toleration 
extended to them by their own sex. A halo of prestige surrounds 
the Handsome Harpy 5 feminine gossip is busy with her mar- 
yellous toilets; to the -going throng she is one of the 
amusements of the town. t ladies affect to regard her pro- 
ceedings with horror, but they admit her to their salons never- 
theless. The virtuous duchesses who compose the Extreme 
Right of society may plume themselves on ignoring her existence, 
but the laxer drawing-rooms of the Centre are not closed to the 
representative of the Left. If the moral tone of society 
were more elevated, such a career as hers, combining the sweets 
of the demi-monde with the social privileges of respecta A 
would be oe ty vere In herself, the Handsome Harpy may be 
merely a fresh illustration of Pope’s sarcasm, that every woman is 
at heart arake. But, taken as an index of her m surround- 
ings, she acquires a new significance, of evil augury to the class 
from whom her i are recruited. 


CLASSIC AND GOTHIC AGAIN. 


Ac remark in an article in the last number of the 

Fortnightly Review wakes up a controversy which we had 
fancied had long gone to sleep. We should hardly have 
looked for a discussion on the style of the Houses of Parliament 
or on the merits of Gothic architecture in a paper headed “Old 
Criticisms on Old Plays and Old Players.” But in an article with 
that name, by Mr. Robert Lytton, we all of a sudden light upon 
the following passage, the conn of which with the subject it 
is not very easy to catch :— 

Some years ago the nation had need of a commodious building for the 
accommodation of those six hundred and odd tlemen who then so 
worthily represented in Parliament the collective wisdom of it. Parliament 

jotically voted that Parliament should have Houses built for it. Our 
esthetic enthusiasm was aroused. We were ail of one mind that so im- 
‘ portant a public building should be ornamental as well as useful. Our 
eclectic age had no architecture which it could properly call its own, but this 
deficiency was compensated by a highly critical knowledge of all the archi- 
tectures of past times, from which, after due deliberation, our collective 
wisdom selected, for the purpose in hand, the Gothic architecture. 1 know 
not why, but I suppose it was because, of all architectures that have 
ever flourished in England, this is the one least associated with Parlia- 
mentary institutions, and most inconvenient for her agen purposes, Our 
choice having been made, however, we set to work, regardless of ex 4 
and we have successfully produced a structure in which every detail is 
strictly and accurately Gothic, and of which the whole effect is as essenti- 
ally un-Gothiec as that of a pastrycook’s sugar castle—pedantry of costume, 
poverty of conception. 
With this kind of writing for effect we never know exactly how 
we stand. Mr. Lytton can hardly mean that it was in itself a 
ridiculous thing to build any Houses of Parliament at all. Yet 
the eg sd of speaking employed would naturally mean as 
much. Whether he would have no Parliament at all, or a Par- 
liament which, as of old, met anywhere, in the hall of a castle or 
in the chapter-house of a monastery, or, like the worshippers of 
Baalim and Ashtaroth, ander a green tree, Mr. Lytton does not tell 
us. Neither does he tell us how he has come to forget that the 
Palace of Westminster was built to receive, not only the six hun- 
dred and odd gentlemen who are thought worthy only of a sneer, 
but the hereditary wisdom of the House of Lords as well. Mr. 
Lytton’s views on these matters we need not discuss; but what 
he goes on to say ae oy a usefal illustration of come popular 
ions. It is plain that Mr. Lytton has no notion what 
Gothic architecture is, or what le of architecture is. He 
seems to know pretty well as much about it as Lord Palmerston 
did when he said that Gothic was fit only for a Jesuits’ college. 
If we remember aright, honourable gentlemen were found to cheer 
and at that saying, for were they not safe in the @ priori 
belief that anything that Lord Palmerston said must be a 
joke? People who knew something about the matter laughed 
also, for they enjoyed the singular ill-luck which had led 
the witty Premier to hit upon the most inappropriate comparison 
in the whole world. The Jesuits are generally thought to have 
had some in the management of their own affairs, and 
their notions of the fitness of styles of architecture were different 
from those of Lord Palmerston. Of all possible classes of build- 
ene co and Jesuit churches are precisely the class in 
which Gothic architecture never was used. It styles of architecture 
can be of any particular religious ion, no style better de- 
served to be called Popish, Jesuitical, or any hard name of the kind, 
than that Italian style which some people seem to look on— 
perhaps because it is the style of St. Paul’s—as somehow clothed 
With some kind of Protestant virtue. 
} The allusion is about as unlucky when Mr. Lytton, not with the 


airy jauntiness of Lord Palmerston but with the grandest self-con- 
fidence of the grand style, says that he does not know why Gothic 
architecture was chosen, 
all architectures that have ever flourished in England, this is the 


Convenient for Parliamen purposes.” The sneer might be 
effective, if it did not rare most thorough ignorance both of 
the his of architecture and of the history of Parliaments. 
Will Mr. Lytton be good enough to tell us what style of archi- 
tecture is more associated wi Parliamentary institutions than 
Gothic is? It can hardly be the earlier style, the Rom ue, 


he supposes that it was because “ of | 


Which went out of use before Parliaments had put on anything like 


their present shape, and indeed before the name of Parliament had 
fully come into use. It can hardly be the later style, the Italian— 
we might say, the Popish or Jesuitical—style, which came in after 
Parliamentary institutions were fully deve y and which has no 
more connexion with them than with anything else. If there be a 
style which is specially associated with entary institutions, 
we should have thought that it was the style which grew up along- 
side of Parliamentary institutions. In land at least Parlia- 
mentary institutions and Gothic arehitecture grew up im the course 
of the same century ; the first begin nen, oi each are to be traced 
up to very nearly the same time; they gtew up to perfection 
very nearly at the same time. Our Parliamentary constitution was 
first fully developed under Edward the First. The architecture 
of the time of Edward the First is by many people looked on as 
the perfection of the Gothic idea; it is quite certain that it was 
then that Gothic reached its fullest dev 
east off those traces of earlier forms which up 
hung about it. The English Gothic architecture and the English 
House of Commons are alike children of the great destructive 
and constructive age, the thirteenth . And we might go 
on to say that the House of Commons has ever since always 
found its quarters in Gothic buildings, Its first permanent 
dwelling-place was the Gothic house of Westminster ; 
its second was what, with all its garements, was still the 
Gothic chapel of St. Stephen, Gothic architecture directly sug- 
gests the Langtons, the Fitz the Montforts, to whom we 
owe the second birth of Engiish om. Italian architecture 
suggests chiefly the Borgias and the Medici, whose associations are 
not exactly English and not exactly Parliamentary. 

If any one should say that the form of Gothic architecture 
adopted in the Houses of Parliament is one wholly different from 
the form of Gothic architecture which prevailed in the thirteenth 
century, the assertion is perfectly trae. But it is in no bed to the 
point. Mr, Lytton’s sneers are not aimed at one form of Gothic 
as d to another—we should greatly doubt whether he knows 
the difference between one form of Gothic and another; they are 
aimed at Gothic architecture as a whole. And great asis the dif- 
ference between the earlier and the later forms of Gothic, their 
main principles are the same, they form & whole as di ished 
either from the earlier Romanesque or from the later me 
we en who quarrel with either are pretty sure to q 
wit 

But Gothic architecture is the style “most inconvenient for 
Parliamentary purposes.” This is simple nonsense. A building 
of a certain size or a certain shape, a particular form of roof or a 
—— form of window, may be convenient or inconvenient for 

‘arliamentary or for any other purposes; but the style of architee- 
ture has nothing to do with the matter. If the Houses of Parlia- 
ment are inconvenient for Parliamentary it is not because 
they are Gothic, but for some other reason. It may be the fault of 
the architect ; it is not the fault of the style. If the building, 
of its actual size, shape, and arran nt, is inconvenient, it w 
not become any the inconvenient if all its Gothic details were 
changed into Italian or Egyptian details. If the House is not 
enough to hold the members, if it is not well suited to speak 
if the ventilation is not good, or if there be any other practi 
objection of any kind, all these are matters which have nothing to 
do with the style of architecture. An ill-ventilated building, a 
building which is too large or too small for its purpose, is 
inconvenient whether its arches are round or poin Thi 
one of the plainest truths in the world; yet many people d 
the whole controversy seem not to have been able to underst 
it. People seemed to fancy that Gothic architecture, instead’ of 
simply prescribing certain architectural details, prescribed certain 

tical arrangements. The truth is that there is no style so 
xible as the Gothic, no style which can so easily adapt itself to 
requirements of any kind. ple got into their heads the 
notion that it is a specially ecclesiastical style, and even spe 
which is somehow connected with some particular religious 
dogmas. Undoubtedly the Gothic buildings with which miost 
= are most familiar are churches. But that is simply 
use the ages of Gothic art were ages when church- 
building specially flourished. But it did not flourish exclusively. 
Castles, houses, town-halls, wanes of any kind that were 
wanted, were all built in the same style, and that style was found 
equally suitable for all alike. Nay, it was also found suitable for 
the temples of another worship; wherever the Jews were allowed 
enough of toleration to build themselves syn es, those s 
gogues arose in the same style as the neighbouring churches. What- 
ever may be the special needs of a Parliament-House, Gothic can 
adapt itself to those needs as well as to the needs of all other 
classes of buildings. If any particular kind of roof is wanted, it 
can supply stone roofs or wooden roofs, flat roofs or high roofs, 
and buildings like the octagon of Ely and the chapter-house at 
York show that there is nothing whatever to hinder the building 
of a Gothic cupola. People Lord Palmerston have a queer 
notion that a Gothic building must needs be dark, for which they 


| deserve to feel the sun coming through the wide expanse of some 
one least associated with Parliamentary institutions and most in- | 


great Perpendicular window. Gothic can give broad windows or 
narrow windows, windows or square or round, just as 
may be wanted. If the Houses of Parliament have not sich roofs, 
or such windows, or anything else, as may be most convenient, the 
fault does not lie with the most flexible of architectural styles, 
but with those who did not know how to use its flexibility. 

The wind-up of the p is the most amusing of all. Mr. 
Lytton says, by no means without truth, that the details of the 
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Houses of Parliament are strictly and accurately Gothic, but that 
the whole effect is essentially un-Gothic. But he did not stop to 
think that, while the details of a building have nothing to do 
with its practical convenience, its “whole effect,” that is, its 
arrangement, proportion, and the like, have a great deal to do with 
it. It is therefore quite possible, even on Mr. Lytton’s own show- 
ing, that the reason why the building is practically inconvenient 
may be because its whole effect is un-Gothic. And this in a certain 
sense is true. A building may be practically convenient, what- 
ever may be its style of architecture, but it never will be prac- 
tically convenient unless its architects follow the great principle 
which was the life and soul of all medizval building—namely, to 
build in such a sort as to meet the practical necessities ot the 
building, and to seek ornament by giving agreeable forms to those 
features which were practically needful. 

Mr. Lytton says truly that our age is, in the matter of architec- 
ture, eclectic. So it is; we have no style universally received, 
as Grecian, Romanesque, and Gothic were universally received in 
their several ages and countries. If we had such a style, be it 
what it might, the right thing would be to stick to it, to improve 
and develope it. As it is, we must pick and choose. To our minds 
the right thing is to fall back on the last style which was a 
astenal development of English architecture on English ground. 
It is no doubt possible to argue in favour of some other course. 
But we only laugh when a man lays down the law in so lordly 
a fashion, without having understood the first rudiments of the 
question, when he gives judgment with the air of an infallible 
teacher, without having yet reached even the stage of a learner. 


THE EDUCATION CODE AND ITS CRITICS. 


FP HE important changes in the Education Code of which we 
spoke last week have been received with general favour, 
but some of the minor modifications have provoked consider- 
able criticism. School managers have shown themselves ex- 
tremely sensitive as to the imposition of an inferior limit of age 
as infant schools, Hitherto the Code has been silent on 
this point, though the Education Department, going perhaps 
ightly beyond its powers, has directed the i tors not to 
on babies. The new regulations fixed four as the age below 
which children are not to 4 paid for, but Mr. Forster has con- 
sented to soften this prohibition by allowing attendance to count 
from three years old in the case of children who are four years 
old on the day of inspection. There is probably but little foun- 
dation for the fears on this subject expressed by Mr. Kay 
Shuttleworth and Miss Burdett Coutts. the effect of the new 
regulation need not be to condemn to the gutter infants under 
the prescribed age, who might else have been “ acquiring habits 
of obedience cleanliness in a lady’s class.” ‘The motives 
which have induced mothers to send their babies to school in 
preference to keeping them at home will remain in full force, 
and—inasmuch as the school will be maintained for the sake of 
the older infants who do earn the grant—the managers will 
pasa 3 be willing to F og: the school fee by taking them when- 
ever they are sent. e additional cost will be inappreciable, and 
a refusal might lead to their being kept at home her they had 
reached the paying age, or to some child qualified to earn a grant 
being kept at home to take care of them. All that the New 
Code does is to enact that future school managers shall not have 
the additional prospect of State payment to induce them to turn 
an infant school into a nursery. Miss Burdett Coutts argues that 
“as an infant is always learning, and will now gather some of its 
earliest and most enduring lessons from the gutter instead of the 
school,” it would be better to allow children, however young, to 
earn their part of the grant, than to spend money on gaols and re- 
formatories. But if indirect as well as direct education is to be 
thrown upon the State, there seems to be no reason for drawing 
the line at nurseries. It is not infants only that gather enduring 
lessons from the gutter. Throughout a child’s school life he is 
influenced by insufficient food or clothing, and generally by home 


_wretchedness, as much as by what he learns from his teacher ; and 


Miss Burdett Coutts’s argument would lead by a natural conse- 
quence to State grants for his improvement in every one of these 
respects. It must be remembered that State aid to education is an 
exception to the general principle that what a man wants he must 

y for. It is an exception justified by unanswerable reasons, 

ut, like all exceptions, it requires to be construed strictly. 

The same consideration Dy to another point which has been 
challenged in the New Code. This is the limitation of the age 
at which scholars in = schools can earn a grant to 18, and 
the raising of the attendances necessary for the same ~~ to 
52 and of the number of school meetings to 80. My. orster 

given way on the latter point, and accepted a = oy to fix 
the necessary attendances at 40, and the number of ool meet- 
ings at 60. On the limit of age he stood firm, and he did not 
disguise his intention to restore the figures 50 and 80 next year. 
It may be well perhaps to make the change more gradual b 
the interposition of this intermediate requirement, but we have 
no doubt that in principle Mr. Forster is right in making the con- 
ditions under which aid is given to night schools more stringent 
than they have hitherto been. It is clear that an education 
which is only given on 24 nights in the year, the minimum 
of necessary a ce at present, can be of very little value; 
and if the State is to pay for the teaching of adults, it may 
at least require that it shall get something worth having 
for its money. Mr. Hardy objected to the change, on the 


ground that inducements should be offered to working people to 
keep up their attendance at evening schools. This assumes 
that easy conditions on the part of those charged with the dis- 
tribution of public money constitute such an inducement. So 
far, however, as adults are moved to educate themselves by the 
reflection that they are earning money for the managers of the 
school, the inducement will remain whether the minimum of 
necessary attendance is small or large. It may perhaps be 
easier to get the average boy of sixteen or eighteen to school once 
a fortnight than once a week, though this theory leaves out of 
sight the increased sense of habit consequent upon the more 
frequent attendance. But any loss of scholars on this head will 
probably be fully balanced by the ke popularity of the school, 
owing to the better results it will be able to show in the case of 
the scholars who have made up the full number of nights. If 
evening schools are to have any educational value, they must. 
consist for the most part of willing pupils. The wish to please 
an employer or benefactor may bring some boys, but the majority 
must be actuated in the first instance by their observation of what 
education has done for others, and afterwards by their experience 
of what it is already doing for themselves. e force of these 
two motives cannot but be increased by any reasonable regulation 
that helps to improve the school. That a more coustant attend- 
ill tend to secure end will not be thing 
fifty attendances during the year—an average of somethi 
nd than one a ron al ie than is reasonable, will not, 
we think, be maintained after the managers of night schools 
have had a little more time for reflection. The refusal to 
give any grant for scholars above the age of eighteen may 
seem hard, but the educational legislator has to remember 
that the expedients which promise best for the immediate supply 
of a national necessity are not always those which are best cal- 
culated to meet it in the long run. We suspect that this principle 
is eminently true of evening schools as at present constituted. 
They are, at all events in many cases, mere makeshifts, designed 
to give an educationtwhich the pupils ought to have had given 
them as children. There is nothing of course to be said against 
such an effort viewed in itself. On the contrary, it is praiseworthy 
in those who thus try to redeem their lost time, and in those who 
give them the opportunity of so doing. But what may be 
commendable as a matter of private kindness may be shortsighted 
as a matter of State policy. Evening schools for adults can 
never do the work of day schools for children, and it is unadvis- 
able to give any countenance to the belief that they can. In 
the case of pupils below the age of eighteen they may 
have a legitimate and useful function in helping children who 
have left school to retain and improve the knowledge gained 
at the day school. Towards the fulfilment of this purpose the 
Education Department may reasonably be asked to contribute, 
since it is only confirming and making move effective the 
object for which an Education Department exists. But similar 
aid given in respect of pupils above eighteen might be a dan- 

rous concession to the too prevalent notion that education 
is a thing to be taken up at odd times, when work is slack 
and when some immediate Denefit ig seen tobe likely to accrue 
from it. The idea that most needs to be impressed into the minds 
of the English poor is that education is an advantage which, if let 
slip in shiltbesh, an never be gained in later life. The principle 
is sufficiently true for general purposes, and those whom nature 
designs to make exceptions to it may be trusted to discover that 
it is not of universal application. 

Mr. Dixon has redeemed his pledge, and offered a formal resist- 
ance to the admission of Denominational schools to a share in the 
increased t. He was sufficiently answered by a reference to 
the terms of the Education Act, and to the fact that the arrange- 
ment of last year was a perfectly understood compromise between 
the Denominationalists, who wished to see the School Boards 
allowed an absolute discretion as to the religious teaching to be 
given in their schools, and the Government, who wished to limit 
that discretion in deference to the wish of their advanced sup- 
porters. To satisfy the latter, Denominational formularies were 
excluded from rate-supported schools. To satisfy the former, the 
schools in which Denominational formularies might still be taught 
were allowed to draw more largely on the public purse. We have 
no very high opinion of the wisdom of this arrangement; but it 
would be an obvious breach of faith to disturb it until the 
Education Act is revised as a whole. Perhaps Mr. Dixon 
would not have lent himself so readily to this attempt to alter it 
in one particular had he not been certain beforehand that his 
motion could have no practical result. The point on which the 
provisions in the Code which regulate the distribution of the 
grant are really open to criticism was hardly touched on in his 
speech. The increase in the grant is given for average attendance 
as well as for the scholars who the examination. In other 
words, it is given indifferently to the best and the worst 
schools. Probably this was necessary in the first instance, 
in order not to give school managers any opportunity of 
complaining that the Government had kept its word in the 
letter but broken it in the spirit. But it is to be hoped that 
the tendency of future alterations in this part of the Code 
will be to make the grant more and more dependent on the 
value of the education given in the school. The State may be- 
have itself with equal liberality towards volun and rate- 
supported schools, without abandoning the principle that the 
common test by which both are to be judged is the extent to 
which they do the work for which they are professedly paid. 
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THE INDIAN COLLEGE FOR ENGINEERS. ; 

HE debate on the College for Indian Civil Engineers a fort- 
T night ago is a striking illustration of the sort of opposition 
those who undertake any scheme of administra- 
tive reform which, however good in itseif and beneficial to the 
— community, offers the a ce of interfering even in- 
last 


to be e 


tly with existing interests. The Duke of Argyll announced 

year, when making his annual statement on Indian wren 
that the Government had come to the conclusion that some radi 
change was absolutely necessary in the mode of recruiting the 
staff of engineers needed for the Indian public works, especially 


in view of the increasing scale of operations to be undertaken; and_ 


that, after full consideration of the subject, it had been determined 
to remove all restrictions then existing upon admission to this 
branch of the public service which operated to limit the supply 
of competent candidates, and to throw the service open to a com- 
petition at which all the schools and colleges in the kingdom 
would be able to contend on an equal footing, the needful technical 
education being subsequently given to the successful candidates 
thus selected. The unanimous expression of favour with which 
the scheme, when announced, was received by the press, showed 
the general appreciation of the public benefit thus afforded by what 
was in fact the creation of a new service, open to all. But the 
plan, if beneficial to the public and to the schools of the country 
nerally, was ed with apprehension by the representatives 
of institutions which are interested in maintaining their mono- 
poly in the supply of the article needed; and as in a case of 
this kind there is no one particularly interested in defending 
a measure intended for the benefit only of the community at 
large, while the opposing interests combine in self-defence, the 
result has been that the Government, taken by surprise, was 
beaten in a thin House, although so little did some of the 
majority understand the point they were voting about that the 
zesolution they carried merely affirmed a condition which the 
‘Government had already provided. To this ignorance must also 
be set down the claptrap talked about the injury done to the 
“algo ora the expense im on them of this new 
Bal ege, while in the same breath the cost of its education to the 
students was to be excessive. Clearly both objections 
cannot hold. The ch made to students are stated to have 
been fixed at a rate which will relieve the Indian taxpayer of the 
burden of their education. If that education were to be chenpiat 
the place could not be self-supporting. The only valid objection 
olgemys pn rate of fee would be that it might unduly 
limit the field of selection. But to levy a payment of any amount 
for education must necessarily have this effect to a greater or less 
extent ; whether the charge be a hundred and fifty, or a hundred, 
or even fifty pounds a-year, the class excluded by the condi- 
tio of having to make this ent will still largely exceed 
that which can afford to pay it. Short of making education 
not only gratuitous, but accompanying it, as is done at many of 
the colleges in means a stipend to support the students while 
undergoing it, every school or college is eg a monopoly 
limited to those who can afford to pay for it. Woolwich and 
Sandhurst are cheapened b large annual grants of public money, 
and few of the public cchoolben colleges would be self-supporti 
if the buildings were not available free of charge. Further, in a 
places open to competition, a practical monopoly is granted to 
those who come up with the best preparation, which involves an 
expensive preliminary education. And since there must be this 
monopoly in some form or other, those who maintain that India 
should not be called on to pay candidates for seeking admission to 
its service—or, in other words, that the new College should be self- 
supporting—take up a position which so far has not been assailed. 
The only real objection to the rate of charge fixed for this College 
would appear to be of a more ical sort—namely, that it may 
be so hig as to limit unduly the number of competitors; but 
provided a sufficiently good supply of men can be got who will 
pay for their own education, there are undoubted advantages in 
conducting it free of cost to the Indian revenues. As to the rate 
upon, there are very few professions in which an education 
can be got for less than a hundred and unds a-year, 
and certainly engineering is not one of them. Phe lowest fee 
ordinarily charged by engineers in table practice is one 
hundred guineas a-year for tuition only, exclusive of all other 
; A Professor of King’s College, indeed, writes to the 
Times that whereas the Government c 150/. a-year at 
Cooper’s Hill, a complete engineering education is given at his 
stablishment for 45/. a-year; but the misrepresentation is ob- 
other, to the whole expenses of living at the place, includin 
board and lodging. If these little items be added, it will nf 
hn a the cost of education at the two places is not very 
«Hieren 


It appears to us that only two arguments deserving the name 
ha‘e been brought against the Duke of Argyll’s plan, other in the 
press or in Parliament. The College at Cooper’s Hill has been 
established because the ience of several years has proved that 
an adequate supply of trained men is not to be obtained in the 
open market. Not only was there no competition at the annual 
examinations, but even the needful number required to fill the 
in the not of candidates able to 

an examination which was contemptible as a test of 
qualification. To this it is objected that the inlatement offered 
was insufficient. The candidates chosen by the annual examina- 


‘sufficiently accounts for the failure of the 


tion heretofore held at the India Office were appointed to the 
service on a salary commencing at 240l. a-year, whereas the 
students who pass out from Cooper’s Hill are to begin on 420i. 
Had these higher terms been offered in the first instance, it is 
alleged, a sufficiency of competent men would have been obtained, 
and there would have been no need to establish a special institu- 
tion for training them. On this it has to be observed, that if the 
admission to the service has been raised, so also has the standard 
of qualification. The examinations which have now been super- 
seded were of the most perfunctory kind, taking no note of the 
higher mathematics, or of the physical sciences, or even of the 
mother tongue; they dealt with but the barest rudiments of pro- 
fessional subjects, to the exclusion of all those which are comprised 
in a liberal education. The standard to be required from these 
College students will probably be of a very different character, 
and it by no means follows that increased inducement would 
uce a larger supply of qualified men when the qualification 
mes more difficult, so long as that qualification includes 
technical subjects which can be — only at special trainir 
schools. Further, the terms offered have not really been increas 
It is true that a candidate under the old rules entered the service 
ona salary of 240/. as a junior assistant, whereas the College 
student enters at once upon the higher class; but this = is 
apparent only. The young engineer was entitled, under the old 
es, to claim immediate promotion to that class if he could give 
evidence of any ay top practical experience ; even if he could 
not, he was eligible for advancement at any time, irrespectively of 
the occurrence of vacancies; and a return lately prepared shows 
that this promotion was on the average obtained in fi months 
from the date of his arrival in India. If, therefore, the inducement 
needed for making the service attractive was the prospect of 
obtaining a salary of 420/., it was certainly greater in the former 
case, since it was clearly a simpler and more profitable arrangement 
to pass a very easy examination at eighteen, and obtain the prefer- 
ment a few months afterwards, receiving a salary in the meantime, 
than to spend three years working hard and paying handsomely, 
the receipt of a salary of any kind being deferred till the candi- 
date is twenty years old. . 
This explanation of the failure is in fact no explanation at all. 
The true reason was that stated by Mr. Lowe in the House of 
Commons, and well put in a late number of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. The supply of candidates fell short from deficiency 
of training. There is in fact no means available at present of 
qualifying for a professional test of this sort. The pupils from 
engineers’ offices with a knowledge of engineering are pulled up 
by an examination in mathematics, while the candidates from 
schools and colleges know nothing of engineering. This alone 
plan, and the assertion 
put forward by the apologists for the —_ schools interested in 
maintaining the old system, that the best pupils have not come 
forward, is entirely unsupported by evidence. There is indeed 
every reason to i: om that these Indian examinations, held 
during the last twelve years, have faithfully gauged the state of 
engineering education in the country (practical attainments they 
could not test), which is prono by all authorities to be in 


a lamentably low condition. 

But, in truth, the agitation against the Government proposal, as 
indicated by the division gained in the House of Commons, while 
veiled under the plausible cry for throwing open the competition 
to this service, is virtually aimed at etablihlog a close and most 
oe monopoly. The advocates of what they are pleased to 

free trade in engineering education would like the admission 
to the Indian service to be determined by a competitive examina- 
tion in technical subjects, the effect of which would be to exclude 
all practical engineers on the one side, and the members of almost 
all the colleges and schools of the kingdom on the other—in 
short, to waite every young man who has not made up his 
mind to prepare specially for the competition three or four years 
in advance, and to go to one of the cramming or training schools 
which might pre specially for it. Such an arrangement 
would obviously be an altogether retrograde step. And, to say 
nothing of the fact that a man’s knowl of the practical 
acquirements n to be gained for a business like engi- © 
neering cannot be properly tested by such an ordeal as a com- 
petitive examination of reasonable duration, it appears decidedly 
opposed to the public interests that inducements should be heli 
out to young men to undergo a special training which may turn 
out wholly useless to them. The essence of a successful scheme of 
competition is that the failures should be largely in excess of the 
successful competitors. At the Indian Civil Service competition 
the candidates are five or six times as numerous as the appoint- 
ments competed for, and the same thing holds good at Woolwich ; 
but no harm accrues, for the subjects of examination are those 
common to education generally, and the beaten men are free to 
pursue their studies at the Universities or elsewhere with scarcely 
any interruption, and no injury to their prospects. But very 
different would be the uences if every year a couple of hun- 
dred young men were turned adrift with no better in trade 
than a knowledge of engineering and surveying which have 
roved insufficient to get them a place in the competition, with 
few or no professional openings available at home, and finding 
that they had simply wasted four or five of the ears of 
their life. The injury done by this unhealthy stimulation to 
the supply of an article far in excess of the demand would be a 
very real and serious one, and the — college@ and other 
forcing houses engaged in producing needless article would 
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do their best to intensify it, since it would of course be their 
object to attract as a body of intending competitors as pos- 
sible. The same sort of thing would happen if admission to the 
Royal Artillery and Engineers could be gained by direct compe- 
tition at a technical examination, instead of under the present 
plan of a competition for Woolwich, followed by a technical train- 
ing given here. Woolwich were to be given up in favour of 
such a plan, then no doubt various cramming places would arise 
where the ial studies now pursued there would be taught in 
a more or less complete manner; but the result would be that 
whereas the Government might get its thirty or forty trained can- 
didates for these services as at present, four or five times that 
number of young men, the unsuccessful competitors, would be 
turned loose on the country every year, crammed with fortification 
and gunnery and other special subjects of no use whatever to 
them, and having to turn their steps back to some other walk in 
life, leaving so many wasted years behind them. 

We cannot doubt therefore that the Government, by making 
the tition a perfectly open one, because limited to those 
subjects which form part of an ordinary liberal education to the 


exclusion of all technical matter, have done what is best for the | 


ublic service as well as most beneficial to the country. They 

ave thus abolished the practical monopoly which certain places 
heretofore possessed of securing admission to this branch of public 
employment, and thrown it open to the whole youth of land 
without limitation. Any young man of ability may now obtain 
one of these appointments without leaving his own college or 
school to go tu some place where a special preparation is given, 
and he is not required to elect for this special object several years 
beforehand. And, which is very important, the competition will 
occasion no injury to those who fail, because they will not have 
been obliged to step aside out of the common race of life. 

We believe further that this is not only the best but the only 
really practicable plan for meeting the wants of the Indian ser- 
vice. we have already observed, the results of the past twelve 
years are wholly opposed to the inference that the needful 
education can be given at any existing place, while the conditions 
of the establishments we refer to wholly support this view. It is 
not as if there were two or three engineering Universities in the 
kingdom by which the supply would be furnished. There are, 
we believe, from fifteen to twenty engineering schools or 
branches of schools of sorts which profess to give an engineering 
education, each of which would try to send up its two or three 
successful candidates to the annual competition. It is impossible 
that education should be conducted in a really efficient manner 
on these terms, The engineering branches of some of these 
schools contain, we believe, only about a dozen students spread 
over @ course of three or four years, Such skeleton classes can- 
not furnish the conditions needed for successful study, more par- 
ticularly since the students undergo no test for admission ; nor 
is the staff of teachers sufficient for instruction in all the subjects 
that should be taught. No useful purpose can be gained by 
holding out artificial inducements to the extension of such places, 
which are already in excess of the wants of the comes 5 and we 
were sorry to hear of the concession announced by Mr. Lowe, that 
candidates who gain a place in the competition should be allowed, 
if already qualified, to enter the public service at once by passing 
a special examination immediately following the other. This is to 
handicap the special schools more favourably than others; it 
enco men to begin technical studies at too early an age ; and, 
worse still, such men will often miss the mark, and so waste their 
time. It po have been to main- 
tain a rigid rule, placing candidates on an ooting as 
another instance of a good administrative scheme being marred 
in the working by way of compromise with the claims of vested 
interests. 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF LITERARY BLUNDERING. 


“ TT was an excellent question,” says Selden, “of my Lady 
Cotton, when Sir Robert Cotton was magnifying of a shoe, 
which was Moses’s or Noah’s, and wondering at the strange shape 
and fashion of it ; ‘ But Mr. Cotton,’ says she, ‘ are you sure it is a 
shoe?’” If the lesson which Selden drew from this excellent 
question, “ The reason of a thing is not to be inquired after till 
ou are sure the thing itself be so,” had been always observed, 
many conjectures, various, ingenious, and all distant from the 
truth, like those of which Gibbon tells in mentioning the passages 
of Longinus that were lost and found, would have been stifled! 
For example, Dugdale in the Baronage of England, citing Wal- 
singham, says that Sir John de Montacute, grandson of the first 
Earl of Salisbury of that name, was the test fanatic (fool— 
fatuus—is Walsingham’s word) among the followers of Wickliffe ; 
being so transported with zeal (falling into such an abyss of folly 
—qut in tanta lapsus est vesania—says Walsingham) that he caused 
all the images which were in the chapel at Schenele, there set up 
by John Aubrey and Sir Alan Buxhull (his wife’s former hus- 
bands) or any of their predecessors, to be taken down and thrown 
in obseure places; “only the image of St. Katherine (in regard 
that many did affect it) he gave leave that it should stand in his 
BaKEHOUSE.” Dugdate is followed by a train of authors down to 
Dr. Vaughan, the modern biographer of Wickliffe, who repeat, 
without this enshrining of St. Katherine. It 
might have surmised that the statue was of wood, and was 
doomed to the oven, by the zealous iconoclast, as a special mark of 


| dale, misplacing a single letter. 


reprobation, because it had beena special object of worship. But this 
conjecture would seem to be far from the truth, because there was q 
reason, apart from all controversy on the worship of saints, why De 
Montacute should revere the image of St. Katherine. The Saint 
had given a name to his father’s mother, the noble Katherine dg 
Grandison, in whose honour Edward III. held the great tourna. 
ment in which the Order of the Garter had its beginning; for 
Froissart’s story is no fable, and so Lord Hailes, the severe 
annalist, might have learned if he had read his Rymer and the 
Chronicles more carefully. There was, then, a reason for the 
exception in favour of the image, yet still a wonder remains, 
Why should it have been thought an act of affectionate reverence 
to the memory of Katherine de Grandison to set up the image of 
her namesake in the bakehouse? Is it a probable conjecture that, 
the chapel having been built near the oven for warmth, the 
Reformer, though he would not suffer an idol in his house of 
worship, gave all the honour that conscience allowed, by placing 
it in the precinct? If, however, we inquire whether Sir John de 
Montacute really did this wonderful thing, all conjecture about 
his reasons for doing it may be spared, for indeed he did not do 
it at all. Dugdale took the tale from Walsingham. It is told in 
the very same words by another chronicler, the Monk of Evesham, 
in his Life of Richard the Second. Looking at these authorities, 
we find that all that is strange in the story is the work of Dug- 
According to the two monks, 
Sir John did nothing worthy of wonder. He set up the image, 
not in pistrinum, in the bakehouse, but in pristinum, in its former 
place in the chapel. Hearne, the editor of the Life of Richard 
the Second, did not venture to corrupt his author’s text; but bya 
foot-note, “L. pistrinum,” in deference to the translation of the 
at antiquary, he accepted the bakehouse as the better reading. 
he Master of the Rolls also has received pistrinum into the text 
of his edition of 1864, allowing in a note that in Camden the word 
was pristinum. Henry of Knyghton, who had the advantage over 
the other two chroniclers of being a contemporary, does not name 
Sir John de Montacute among the Lollard knights ; but, strangely 
enough, he does relate that at the very same time another im 
of St. Katherine, a wooden image, was discovered to be the soli- 
tary occupant of another chapel, the chapel of St. John the 
Baptist without Leicester, where the followers of Wickliffe were 
wont to hold their conventicles, and was chopped up and used as 
fuel to boil pot-herbs. After telling this tale in prose, Knyghton 
repeats it in Latin rhymes. 

Again, Robert Southey took some pains to give a correct text 
of the Pilgrim's ess. In his edition, Hopeful having won- 
dered why Littlefaith had not plucked up a heart, and stood one 
brush with such a company of events as the three brothers 
Faintheart, Mistrust, and Guilt, when they robbed and wounded 
him in Deadmar’s Lane, Christian replies that many had called 
them cowards, but few had found it so in the time of trial; 
that they had made David groan, mourn, and roar, had sorely 
brushed the coats of Mordecai and Hezekiah, though champions 
in their days, and had handled Peter so that they made him 
afraid of a sorry girl. It seems a thing for wonder that Bunyan 
should have ranked Mordecai with David, Hezekiah, and Peter; 
but in truth he did not. He had set in the place which Southey gives 
to Mordecai one who may be the man celebrated as second in wisdom 
to Solomon, and certainly was a psalmist who in spiritual dark- 
ness and terror cried from the lowest deep as a castaway. This 
was Heman. Some editor who had never heard Heman’s name— 
like the mere matter-of-fact godfather who, being asked to give 
the child a Bible name, proposed Baal-zebub—took the next that 
came, and Heman to Haman. Then Southey, or the 
editor from whom he copied, assured that Bunyan could not have 
numbered Haman among the champions of the faith, concluded 
that since it was not Haman it must be Mordecai, and Mordecai 
was exalted accordingly. Mr. Offer has pointed out the progress 
which in all probability was overlooked, not invented, 

uthey. 

Dr. Lingard, in his History of England, telling of the unfortu- 
nate little army that Jean de Vienne, Admiral of France, brought 
over to Edinburgh in the year 1385, to aid the Scots in a projected 
raid across the Border, says :— . 

It is amusing to read in Froissart the complaints of the Frenchmen after 
their arrival. . . . When they were at last introduced to the King, they were 
shocked with his “red bleared eyes, of the colour of sandal-wood, which 
convinced them that he was no warrior.” 

Here is an opening into a wilderness of conjectures. Passing over 
the stumbling-block that the complexion of no sandal-wood of 
modern days can vie with the fiery red of an inflamed eye, we 
must wonder, like Sir Robert Cotton magnifying of a shoe, by 
what process the red eyes of King Robert assured his allies that 
he could be no warrior. Froissart, above all men, knew the points 
of a good knight. What reasons, looking either to cause or con- 

uence, persuaded him that a red-eyed king might not bea 
valiant man-at-arms? But, before we ask the reason of the thing, 
we are to inquire whether the thing itself was so; and, again, it 
was not. It does not ap that the French were at all ‘shocked 
with the King’s eyes, which seemed as though they were made 
up of sendail—not sandal-wood, but a fabric of scarlet silk inter- 
woven with some coarser material of the same colour; and, far 
from finding in red eyes an excuse for coward sloth, they deemed 
it foul scorn that the “ good tall fellow” who had them did not 
lead his army to the fight. They were, indeed, convinced that he 
was no soldier, yet not from the colour of his eyes, but. because 
they saw that it was dearer to him to sit by the fireside in Edin- 
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burgh than to ride forth to battle with his nine sons whose delight 
was inarms, This is what Froissart says :— 
i d’Escosse, d bon homme ’ uns ro yeux 
fourrés de sendail ; et bien montroit etoit 
aux armes trop vaillant homme et que i} eft plus cher le sejourner que 
ehevaueher ; mais il avoit jusques & neuf fils, et ceux aimoient les armes. 
After relating the departure of the army from Edinburgh, Frois- 
gart continues 
tte chevauchée n’étoit t le roi, mais étoit demeuré en Hainde- 
et étoient tous ses en 
The Froissart in whose chronicles Dr. Lingard found amuse- 
ment was not the Canon of Chimay himself, nor Lord Berners, 
whose translation was preferred by Walter Scott, and who, in this 


as in ot has given a true, though a free, interpretation. 
{ie Johnes, of Hafod, was the blind guide whom Dr. Lingard 
blindly followed. 


Once more. The elder Disraeli, of whom it has been said that 
he never rested satisfied until he had consulted original authori- 
ties, tells us in @ chapter on “ Literary Blunders” :— 

lingbroke imagined that in those famous verses beginning with 
one eA &c., Virgil attributed to the Romans the glory ——_ 
the Greeks in historical composition ; according to his idea, those 
Roman historians whom Virgil preferred to the Grecians were Sallust, Livy, 
and Tacitus. But Virgil died before Livy had written his history, or Taci- 
tus was born. 
Here is cause enough to wonder at the strange fashion of Boling- 
broke’s understanding. How could he imagine that Virgil 
attributed any such glory to his countrymen when the famous 
aad Excudent alii spirantia mollius era, 
Credo equidem, vives ducent de marmore vultus ; 
Orabunt causas melius, cxelique meatus 
Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent : 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ; 
He tibi erunt artes; pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos— 
do not contain the faintest allusion to historians Roman or Grecian, 
and, while they givé to the Greeks superiority in the fine arts, 
expressly limit the province of the Romans to the arts of dominion ? 
How, if he meant to say that Tacitus, who was born some eighty 
ears after the death of Virgil, flourished with him in the 
ugustan age, could he add immediately this flagrant contradic- 
tion, “when Tacitus wrote taste was grown corrupt as well as 
manners”? But as regards Bolingbroke, there is no cause for 
wonder. In the plainest possible words, he expressed surprise that 
Virgil did not give the glory to his countrymen. The wonder is 
how Disraeli could fall into so preposterous an error. It my ger 
in this way. He did not look at the Zeid; he did not look at 
the Letters on the Study of History, where Virgil’s verses are 
copied at the foot of the He looked at a book in which 
they are not copied and which he does not name—Dishop Newton 
on the Prophecies—and he looked with so careless an eye that, with 
perfect innocence of intention, he converted a mere controversial 
misrepresentation into downright assertion of a thing that was 
not. Bishop Newton, who, rebuking Bolingbroke for his ima- 
ginary blunder, has been followed by the author of Zremaine, had 
written :-— 

His Lordship is of opinion that “ Virgil, in those famous verses Excudent 
alii, &c., might have justly ascribed to ee ees the Tne of writing 
history better than the Grecians.” But which are the Roman historians 
that are to be preferred to the Grecian? Why “the remains, the precious 
remains,” says his lordship, “ of Sallust, of Livy, and of Tacitus.” But it 
happened that Virgil died before Livy had written his history, and before 
Tacitus was born. And is not this an excellent chronologer now to correct 
all ancient history and chronology sacred and profane ? 
There is no blunder here; but there is something less pleasant—a 
want of care to repeat, with perfect good faith, the words of an 
adv . Those to whom the Essay on History was known only 
y the Bishop’s report were led to believe that Sallust, Livy, and 

acitus were the only Roman historians named by Bolingbroke 
and that he named them expressly as the historians whom Virgil 
ought to have preferred. Yet he named altogether eight, alluding 
also to “others” unnamed, and he did not name any one of the 
eight until Virgil had passed out of his thought. his letter 
to Lord Cornbury, after distinguishing antiquaries and annalists 
from historians, and telling how, as nations grew into manhood, 
history, at first intended only to record great names and remark- 
able events, was raised to answer the nobler end of a lesson of 
ethics and politics, he spoke of the growth of annals into true 


history among the Greeks and. Romans :— 
Th it happened the Greeks, but much the 


‘the latter. I have sometimes A aoe that Virgil might have justly ascribed 
to his countrymen the praise of writing history better, as well as that of 
affording the noblest subjects for it, in those famous verses, Excudent alii, 
&e., where the different ex cies of the two nations are so finely touched, 


would ‘have weakened, by , and have flattened 


Here he passed away from Virgil, and went on, according to his 
purpose, to establish the superiority of the Roman Roheriaua. He 
mentioned Herodotus as an entertaining story-teller, gave high 
praise to Thueydides and Xenophon, who treated but small por- 
tions of history, and, adding that Polybius and Dionysius of Hat i- 
arnassus must bow to the great Roman authors, he proceeded :— 

Man cipal men of that commonwealth wrote memorials of their own 
ection’ Sat own times—Sylla, Cesur, Labienus, Pollio, Augustus, and 
thers, What writers of what compilers of the materia historica 
(were these! what genius was necessary to up the pictures that such 


masters had sketched! Rome afforded men that were equal to the task. 
Let the remains, the penne remains, of Sallust, of Livy, and of Tacitus 
witness this truth. When Tacitus wrote, even the appearance of virtue had 
been long proscribed, and taste bed ree corrupt as well as manners—yet 
history preserved her integrity and her lustre, 

srg eye judgment may have been at fault when he deemed 
that Sylla, Ceesas, Sallust, and Pollio—for perhaps Labienus and 
Augustus should be set aside with Livy and Tacitus—would have 
been Virgil’s sufficient warrant if he had ascribed the superiority 
to his countrymen, and he might have written more ooo arms ; 
he might have paused, though pate at the risk of weakening and 
flattening his eloquent prose, to tell Lord Cornbury that, while 
in ean | the Roman historians he could not exclude rt Be 
Tacitus, he did not mean to assert that they had flourished before 
or at the same time with Virgil. But theological zeal will hardly 
excuse the grave profession of a belief that he imagined Tacitus 
and Virgil to have flourished together in an age in which taste 
had grown corrupt. The Bishop’s interpretation does not give the 
sense and spirit of th. sriginal, and if it could be accepted as fair, 
still the lamentable blunder in Mr. Disraeli’s new version would 
eg a remarkable instance of the danger of quoting at second- 


MR. BRUCE’S NEW CAB REGULATIONS. 


Fu to accept the cab regulations lately issued as a final 
settlement of the question, we can only say that this settle- 
ment is not such as the public expected or ought to be content 
with. It was reasonably urged that the opportunity had come 
for endeavouring to provide London with a better class of hackney 
carriages. The hansom cab, indeed, is usually cleanly and re- 
spectable as compared with the four-wheeler ; and we believe that 
at this moment many persons attach to the latter class of vehicles 
a suspicion of contagion of small-pox, from which they exonerate 
the former class. But then it is almost impossible for a lady to 
use a hansom cab when she is in morning dress, ang quite im- 
possible for her to use one when ‘she is dressed for the opera or 
a dinner-party. It results that at this moment the arrangements 
of London cabs, so far as they are convenient, meet the wants, 
not of ladies, but of gentlemen; and here is an le of the 
subordination of one sex to the other which we hope will receive 
the particular attention of Miss Faithfull. Mr. Bruce has exer- 
cised what is in effect a legislative power, and he has exercised it 
without the least regard to the wishes or interests of women; and 
we trust that Mr. Jacob Bright and. his allies will ex their 
sentiments on Mr. Bruce’s conduct. It happens, too, in this 
matter the wishes and interests of both sexes coincide, for that 
which is necessary to women would have been agreeable to men. 
Mr. Bruce might have entitled himself to a new application of 
the familiar line— 

Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci; , 
whereas he has pleased nobody except the cabmen, and we are 
not sure that he has pleased them. The notion must be aban- 
doned of providing London with a cab rather better than the 
present, and again with something like the French voiture de 
remise, and again with a vehicle hardly distinguishable from a 
private carriage, and of allowing fares to be charged in proportion 
to the quality of the accommodation. Mr. Bruce appears to have 
resigned all hope of calling into existence a better class of hackney 
carriages, and to have limited himself to endeavouring to regulate 
the existing class. The inspector of public carriages, if he finds 
a cab “ fit for public use,” shall cause a number-plate to be affixed 
to it, and will thus, as we understand, certify its fitness. The 
Order provides that the proprietor shall keep the cab and all its 
furniture and appointments, and the harness of the horse drawing 
it, “ in perfect order and repair.” There is no provision for ascer- 
taining that the cab-horse is originally “ fit for public use,” nor for 
keeping him “in perfect order and repair,” wad, indeed, the Order 
does not mention him aS reference to harness. There is 
absolutely nothing in the er beyond what we have quoted 
upon the subject of the quality of i horses, or appoint- 
ments. It is provided by the Metsepeliean Wasimen Carriage Act 
of 1869 that, during such portion of time between sunset and 
sunrise as might be from time to time prescribed by the Home 
Seeretary, no hackney carriage should ply for hire unless provided 
with a lamp properly trimmed and lighted, and fixed outside the 
carriage in such manner as might be prescribed by the same autho- 
rity. But as the new Order does not even contain the word 
“lamp,” we are to understand that Mr. Bruce declines to 
exercise the power which Parliament not only conferred 
upon him, but, as will be seen by reference to the Statute, 
impliedly required him to exercise. Mr. Bruce and the cab- 
men, we suppose, have settled between them that lamps are un- 

, and Parliament and the public must accept their 
conclusion as indisputable. The Order provides an 
applicant for a licence, having paid 2/. for it, shall bring the car- 
riage to a police-station for examination as before mentioned. It 
appears that two pounds is to be paid without reference to the 
number of persons who may be carried in the vehicle, and there is 
nothing in the Order to show upon what principle that number is 
to be fixed. But if a hackney carriage carries a greater number of 
persons than the number which it is licensed to carry, the driver 
shall be deemed to have committed a breach of the Order, and 
thereby to have become liable toa penalty of 408. Now weshould 
really like to know that which this Order does not inform us— 
namely, the number of persons that Mr. Bruce considers proper to 
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be carried in a hansom cab. Suppose that three gentlemen return- 
ing from an evening party meet a peg ay Pagar cab, and prefer 
the inconvenience of riding together in this vehicle to walking. If 
the cab is licensed to carry two persons only, the driver who car- 
ries three persons incurs a penalty. The Home Secretary is re- 
quired by the Act to regulate, among other things, “ the number 
of passengers to be carried.” And yet this Order only informs us 
i ntially that the number will be specified in the licence. 

The most important part of the Order is the scale of fares, and we 
will in the first place consider this scale with reference to the case 
where the cab is both hired and discharged within the circle of 
four miles from Charing Cross. If the hiring is by distance, then 
if the distance does not exceed two miles the fare will be a shilling. 
If the distance exceeds two miles, then for each mile or part 
of a mile additicual the fare shall be sixpence. Thus far 
there is no difference between a four-wheeled carriage and a 
two-wheeled carriage. The hansom cab-driver will probably 
continue, as he now does, to offer a better carriage and horse 
at the same price as is charged for the four-wheeler, and 
will trust for extra pay to the justice or generosity of hirers. 
This system works pretty well, and as far as regards the conve- 
nience of unattached men, London, as we have already said, 
ia tolerably well supplied with hackney carriages. But if the 
vehicle is engaged by time, the two-wheeler will, under this Order, 
have a slight po e over the four-wheeler. If the time does 
not exceed one hour, the charge is to be respectively 2s. 6d. and 2s., 
and if the time exceeds one hour, then for each quarter of an hour 
of the whole time the charge is to be respectively 8d. and 6d. 
The same ch is to be made for any period of less than 15 
minutes which is ,over and above any number of periods of 15 
minutes completed. Thus if you engage a hansom cab by time, 
and keep it one hour and a half, the c will be 4s., and if you 
keep it tive minutes longer the charge will be 4s. 8d. And if you 
engage and keep a four-wheeler similarly, the charge will be re- 
spectively 38. and 3s. 6d. ‘There is no provision as to the pace at 
which a cab engaged by time must drive. So far as to cases 
where the hiring and discharge are both within the four-mile 
circle. We come now to a provision highly interesting, but 
scarcely satisfactory to persons who reside beyond the four-mile 
radius. The effect of this provision is that it will cost such a 
person more to come from his home to his place of business 
than to go from his place of business to his home. Probably 
this provision is intended as an encouragement, which we 
by no means say is unnecessary, for the maintenance of cab- 
stands in remote suburbs, On the other hand, if you ride in 
a cab, say, from Highgate to Covent Garden Theatre, and dis- 
charge it, the cab wi —— get another fare ; but if you ride 
from Covent Garden Theatre to Highgate, the cab will almost 
certainly have to return empty. According to the Order, if you 
hire a cab, say, at Highgate, which is beyond the four-mile circle, 
and drive to any place either within the circle or beyond it, you 
will have to pay at the rate of 1s. a mile throughout. But if 

ou hire a cab at Charing Cross and drive five miles, you will 

ve to pay for the first four miles 2s., and for the last mile 1s., so 
that altogether you will have to pay 3s. But if you discharge 
this cab and take another cab back to Charing Cross, you will 
have to pay for it 5s. Under this head of change there is no 
distinction between two-wheeled and four-wheeled cabs. If the 
hiring is by time, the charge will be at the rate of 2s. 6d. for the 
first hour, and 8d. tor each quarter of an hour when the time 
exceeds one hour, being the same ch as is allowed for two- 
wheeled cabs which are both hired and discharged within the 
four-mile circle. Whether you hire within and discharge without 
= circle, or hire without the circle, the charge by time will be 

e same. 

There is an important general provision that if the hiring is b 
distance the shall not be to drive more pd 
miles, and if the hiring is by time, the driver shall not be com- 
pelled to drive for more than one hour. We suppose this means 
that a cab cannot be engaged by time for more than one hour; 
but taking the language strictly, a cab might be kept driving from 
house to house for a whole morning, and yet the driver would 
never be able to say that he had been compelled to “ drive ” for 
an hour. There is a provision that the driver shall be entitled to 
an extra payment of 2d. for every package carried outside the cab. 
By another provision, if more than two persons are carried toge- 
ther, the driver shall be entitled to an extra payment of 6d. for 
every person above two persons so carried. This provision a 
to have been framed in oblivion of the fact that there will be for 
each cab a licence, allowing it to anne so many persons, and 
making the cunzing of any person beyond that number illegal. It 
cannot purely that a driver may lawfully charge 6d. for doing 
that which subjects him to a wpen of 40s. It is further pro- 
vided that two children under the age of ten years shall count for 
one person, and one such child, if carried extra, shall be charged 3d. 
Thus the great “baby” question has been settled in a manner 
that we hope will be satisfactory to mothers. 

There is a provision allowing a charge to be made for 
waiting in the course of a hiring when the time in one or 
several waitings amounts to 15 minutes. There is a provision for 
handing a ticket with a table of fares to the hirer ; and there are 
elaborate ge saa 2s to the custody and disposal of lost pro- 
perty; and this is all. The Order appears to be free from serious 
objection as far as it goes. But then it goes such a very little 
way. It regulates existing cabs, and it does no more. The 
attempt to improve the hackney carriages of the Metropolis is 


thus, as we understand, finally abandoned by Mr. Bruce. A high 
judicial authority has d that “the very object of the Legis. 

ture was to have a more convenient and more sightly description 
of public conveyances.” The Government now informs the Legi 
lature that that object cannot be attained. After various orders 
which the cabmen have treated with contempt, Mr. Bruce can 
do no more than give them the word “‘ As you were.” He hag 
had the job in hand for more than a year, and he now finds that 
he cannot do it. In effect Mr. Bruce despairs of himself. It ig 
some time since we despaired of Mr. Bruce, 


‘ETCHING. 


R. HADEN’S last work, “The Breaking-up of the Aga- 
memnon,” described as “the produce of an autumn holj- 
day, 1870,” will still further enhance a well-earned reputation, 
The publishers, Messrs. Colnaghi, are justified “in pronouncing it 
by far the finest etching yet produced by Mr. Haden.” The plate, 
which is of unusual dimensions, has been described by the etcher 
himself as “an open-air sketch on —_— of H.M.S. Agamemnon 
‘breaking-up’ opposite Greenwich. The day is declining, and the 
men have struck work for the night. Barges, balks of timber, 
lighters, and other Thames accessories occupy the foreground; 
Greenwich Hospital, Deptford Dockyard, and the Dreadnought lie 
off to the left; and a sailing barge passing under the bows of 
the condemned vessel suggests her comparative proportions.” 

This brilliant work may serve to ex: the fascination which 
the art of etching is known to possess for true artists. “ Etching,” 
says Mr. Hamerton, “is the free expression of purely artistic 
thought.” “Free” because unrestrained; altogether fluent and 
facile, because the hand moves glibly and rapidly, without sensible 
friction or resistance. An outdoor etching has sometimes been 
likened to a sketch, each being carried out in the immediate 
presence of nature, and rears Bag consequence life, spirit, and 
impulse. The artist is inspired by his subject ; each breath he takes 
invigorates his hand and animates his touch. A line-engraving 
is an affair of years; an etching is thrown off in as many hours, 
Again, etching has been compared with short-hand, or, more aptly, 
with handwriting itself. Like a manuscript, it is individual, it is 
marked by idiosyncrasy ; the touch, as in drawings by the old 
masters, bespeaks the man; the touch of one artist is as distinct 
from that of every other artist as his walk, his voice, his personal 
bearing. Hence Mr. Hamerton, as we have seen, defines etching 
as the “ expression of purely artistic thought”; purely artistic be- 
cause it belongs to one individual artist and to no other, also 
because it is so directly artistic as to be incomprehensible to minds 
not artistic. The method, too, is identified with “thought,” 
because, to adapt an idea from Coleridge, etching is sometimes more 
close to the inward thought than to the outward thing; it is not so 
much arealistic reproduction as a translation or paraphrase of nature, 
For these and other like reasons a masterly etching gives 
supreme delight, at least to spectators fit and few; though by 
the multitude the work is often passed over as incomplete and not 
to be understood. But even the faults in a true product of art may 
be marks of genius. We account the work before us as 
because it comes as abroad and intelligible reading of nature; 
because in treatment and touch it is eminently artistic; because 
it shows a knowledge of the relation of means to ends; what to 
leave out, where to leave off ; so that the product ends by being at 
once sketchy and complete. 

An etching like this made on the spot shares, as we have said, 
qualities in common with a sketch. The etcher cannot safely 
start till he has mastered his subject mentally; till he under- 
stands what are its capabilities, what the conditions of successful 
treatment; till he decides on the key-note to the composition, the 
base line of operation, the successive planes from foreground te 
sky, the several masses in their relative weight, the details in 
their strength yet subordination. A defined scheme is as essential 
to an etcher as to a general about to enter on a campaign; other- 
wise the etcher’s touches, as the soldier's tactics, fall into confusion. 
In etching certainty is specially essential, because it is not easy to 
“sey ne egg less easy in fact than even in extempore speak- 
ing, because an orator may throw in an explanatory sentence, 
whereas the etcher must come out with his asseveration once for 
all, and then go on to his next passage. In looking over the 
plate before us we find each circumstance stated briefly, clearly, 
strongly. The utterance never falters. He who hesitates is lost; 
and blunders must to the end remain as blemishes. But here, a8 
when a speaker is once on his legs and fairly under way, each 
fact falls into its right place; impetuosity and speed of speech fail 
not from introduction to peroration. Thus this etching, like a 
daring impromptu, is as brilliant as it is bold. 

A portfolio of etchings entitled “Etudes & l’eau-forte, par 
Francis Seymour Haden,” published a few years since, was a kind 
of prelude to the plate now issued. That publication seems to 
have arisen from the warm spgeonoten of artists and amateurs in 
France. M. Burty had called attention to fifty of Mr. Haden’s 
etchings in an article in the Gazette des Beaux Arts, and of these 
a selection was made for publication, first in France and ulti- 
mately in England, the said article furnishing the introduction. 
The fame of the etchings spread from France to England, where 
the work, strange to say, achieved a success, and served in fact to 
awaken the English public to an art which, if not wholly limited 
to France, had assumed a wholly different complexion in Eng- 


land. The other day a paragraph appeared in a contemporaly 
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implying that Mr. Haden has the honour of reviving a process 
which had become extinct. This wholesale form of compliment 
is too to be entirely true. In penny-a-line criticism we are 
always hearing of the extinct arts of fresco, glass-painting, enamel, 
&c. Etching may have been some years ago, if not precisely ex- 
tinct, at least managers and altogether in a low estate. Yet it is 
ight to remember that in the generation to which Mr. Haden 
halon the art has seen a marked revival. We remember well 
the French etchings which Mr. Hamerton brought from Paris 
when as yet he had not published the volume, now a standard 
work, Etching and Etchers. And we need scarcely remark that 
M. Lelanne, M. Jacquemart, and others give proof that the art in 
France has been for some years t in a state the reverse of 
decadence. Whoever has watched the Gazette des Beaux Arts, or 
even L’ Artiste, will have come across plates which for certainty 
in drawing, play of hand, brilliance in fight and shade, and sug- 

tion of passionate colour, stand, after their kind, at least on an 
equality with the postage exhibited in the Paris Salon. 

ise due to Mr. Haden then is not that he has raised an art out 
of nothing, but that his achievements scarcely suffer when 
brought in comparison with the great masters of France. ‘Thus, 
as Ne. Hamerton observes, it came to pass that “one of the 
busiest surgeons in London found himself one of its most cele- 
brated artists.” 

Mr. Haden’s style is something more than eclectic, yet some- 
thing less than original. It is removed from the gothicism of the 
Germans, from the academicism of the Italians, and’ from the 
‘realism of the Flemings, and yet it is not English. In England 
there has existed a well-meaning Etching Club, neat and pretty 


The | 


_ a sincere soliloquy in the presence of nature and God. 


in touch, and accommodating itself amiably to the amateur taste | 


of the drawing-room. The style of Mr. Haden, in common with | Tileusés tie sendieel 


that of French artists, comes in strong protest against reigning 
fashion, and yet it has been enisinted. The manner, as we 
have said, has a dash of daring originality, and yet it borrows 
shade from Rembrandt and light from Turner. “The Agamem- 
non” suggests comparisons with “The Old Téméraire.” What, 
too, may be further worthy of note is that the etchings pre- 
sented by Mr. Haden to the public have been “begun and 
finished in the open air; that they have received few of the cor- 
rections and none of the additions of the studio.” In some 
measure this vivid and vivacious out-door work may be favoured 
by methods or appliances with which Mr. Haden is identified as 
inventor. 
artist. In play of line, bravura stroke, variety of touch, whether 
as to intensity, tone, or inclination of angle, few rivals exist. And 


these manipulative and more directly mental qualities are found , 


to have special value in studies of complex skies. Among the 
“Etudes” might be quoted cloud-lands which, by reason of 
impetuous and interweaving lines knowing no rest, give forth, as 
Mr. Ruskin might say, “ palpitating” lustre. An artist’s skill is 
often put to a tinal test when blanks come upon the paper as pauses 
in melody. Then the few touches which obtrude on vacancy or 
silence must be well chosen in form and aneenaity, and rightly 
— as to interval, otherwise the melody falls through. It is 

ifficult in words to make these niceties appreciable, especially those 
subtleties whereby colour is suggested a light and shade. 
When in etching the touch is not muddled, but remains after the 
utmost elaboration transparent, when the lines maintain move- 
ment and passionate fling, never subsiding into cold tranquillity 
nor ebbing down to low-water level, nor diluting themselves into 
thin atmosphere, then for the most part colour is felt to be present. 
Even as colour enters into written prose or verse, sc can fervid 
intonations warm the cold light and shade of etching. 

Mr. Haden some few years ago wrote “ About Etching” in the 
Fine Arts Quarterly, with the knowledge of an expert and 
the enthusiasm of an amateur. His readers might not always 
_ follow his conclusions, especial in passages where he 

line-engraving. “ How,” he , “does it happen that this form 
of art has imposed itself upon us for so long, and that line-engravers, 
who are copyists, are admitted to the honours of the Academy, 
while etchers, who are artists, have scarcely a locus standi there?” 
Our Royal Academy may find a difficulty in justifying this in 
common with other possible neglects ; and yet the plea might be 
put in that few etchers have presented themselves worthy of recog- 
nition, that the art has ap only in slight and fugitive 
forms, as a by-play to fill leisure moments. Yet Mr. Haden 
with reason urges that etching in the hand of a real artist becomes 
supreme in intellectual expression. To compare, he writes, the 
ight, agile “point” used by the etcher wi the slow, hea 
“burin” of the engraver, “is the comparison of the pen wi 
the plough. In the one case,” continues Mr. Haden, “we have a 
finely-pointed style obedient to every movement of the sentient 

nd; in the other, a tool driven by the elbow against an 
object brought to meet it half-way; in the one case supple- 
ness, liberty, rapidity, and directness of utterance, and the faculty 
of keeping pace with the ideas as they are formed; in the other, 
the combined action of two hands, and the active x gps 
of two forces—that of the instrument against the plate, and 
of the plate against the instrument. What wonder that the line 
described by the one should be free, expressive, full of variety— 
by the other, cold, constrained, and uninteresting; that one should 

personal as the handwriting—the other without identity ; that 
the difference between the two should be, in point of fact, as the 
difference between any two things of which mechanical effort 
is the parent of the one and brain impulse of the other.” It may 
be objected that this passage is so forcibly put as to be one-sided; 


Other att Sesite, however, azo inberent to the artist en two, though much nearer to the one than to the other, are the 


to exalt etching at the expense of line-engraving, or of any other 
art, would seem scarcely needful or deairable. is 
abundantly able to stand on its unexaggerated merits is sta | 
Mr. Haden’s latest achievement. Etching, as the etcher himself 

us, implies an innate artistic faculty which may be cultivated, but. 
can scarcely be acquired ; an amateur may by dabbling in acids’ 
amuse himself, but only the true artist can call into being a work 
which has a right to live. Etching likewise presupposes manipu- 
lative power, it involves the application of science, it may be said 
indeed to be a point of contact between art and science. More- 
over it demands the close observation, the searching scrutiny of 
nature, in order to discover where the latent picture, so to say, 
secretes itself, how pictorial effects come across earth and sky.. 
Have patience, said Bacon, wait upon nature. Observe indefa- 
tigably, and then ultimately the law will stand revealed. In other 
words, reason with nature until she gives up her secret-—the 
icture which lies concealed till the artist has searched it out. 
hus art, as often said, becomes a second nature; the etcher’s 
late is the mirror held up to nature. To quote again from Mr. 
amerton, “ the etcher’s art is not a speech from a platform, but 


REVIEWS. 


PRES SENSE ON EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


DE PRESSENSE may be looked upon asa typical re-. 

* presentative of the same tendency of which M. Renan is 

an example; the tendency and effort to give a droit de cité in 
erman thought. Only M. Pressensé is 
at one end of the scale, and M. Renan at the other; the same 
current acts on both of them, and their work is in the same line, 
only they are at opposite poles. Each of them owns and reveals 
the same external impulse ; each of them is indebted to a foreign. 
element for the essential features and substance of his general: 
view ; each of them blends with what comes from abroad the cha- 
racteristic forms of French representation and colouring. But 
while M. Renan’s point of view is negative, and his aim, notwith- 
standing the imaginative dress which he has created for his con- 
clusions, is in its large scope and real meaning destructive, M. de 
Pressensé is as distinctly positive and constructive. Between the, 


Strasburg school, attending more to the erudition of the subject, 
and leaving to others to draw the inferences and apply the results 
of their bold and able, but often captious and precarious, criticism. 
M. de Pressensé is not M. Renan’s equal in grace and felicity of 
writing. He is apt to be cumbrous, wordy, and overch 
where M. Renan has the taste and delicate touch of a 
novelist. But M. de Pressensé is a vigorous writer, and can state 
his views with precision and comprehensive power. Both have 
the common fault of French writers, of seeing too much the 
distant and unfamiliar past by the light of a complete th 
imagined and thought out in the midst of the highly artifici 
civilization of Paris. But, of the two, M. de Pressensé is the more 
sober, manly, and self-distrusting; he has a more reasonable 
measure of probabilities, and a truer insight into the difference 
between facts and assumptions; and if he misses the grace which 
makes M. Renan’s boo like novels, he escapes the 
effeminacy and moral distortion and insensibility which could 
endure to employ the pen of the novelist on subjects full of such 
tremendous issues to mankind. 

His work on the Early Years of Christianity is a sequel to that 
on the Life of Jesus Christ. . The translation, we may say, in 
passing, is made with much intelligence and spirit, though there 
are traces of want of care, and instances of slovenly wording. 
Epiphanius should not have been twice written Zpiphanes 
(pp. 41, 42), and we do not like to read of St. Paul's conversion 
as the “ mysterious scene which transpired on the road to 
Damascus.” The translation has the adyantage of having been 
executed under the eye of the author, who has to a certain degree 
recast his book in its English form, altering and condensing it 
considerably. “ The English work,” he says, “ will have its own 
special character, and will be more concise than the French. By 
removing some branches from this overgrown forest, we hope to 
let in more light.” 

A book like this, able and learned as it is, brings home to us 
that the time is not come, and perhaps is far distant, when the 
early history of Christianity can be written with due and 
adequate and complete proportion to our means of knowledge ; 
with due relation to the evidence, direct and indirect, first-hand 
and secondary. M. de Pressensé enters on his work, as he con- 
ceives, unweighted. He has before him the array of objections 
and difficulties raised by modern negative criticism. He is not 
tied to any hampering theories, such as are sup to blind or 
bias the judgment of people who belong to orthodox and historic _ 
Churches—theories of inspiration, or miracles, or Church govern- 
ment, or Sacraments, or sacerdotali He makes a clean sweep 
of all these, and treats them with the contempt of a rationalist or 
an English fanatical Dissenter, as oded figments without a 
ground of probability or a shred of evidence which will bear hand- 
ling. He will bring to the study of the past that “innocence of 
the eye,” as Mr. Ruskin calls it, which sees what is before it, all 
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and no more. That “innocence of the eye,” we are told, shows 
the facts to him differently from what Catholic schools see in them, 
differently also from what the Tiibingen school and M. Renan see 
in them. The pro is promising; but the fulfilment hardly 
answers to the promise. Amid much that is interesting, and that 
shows the sympathetic understanding and power of imaginative 

roduction which are as essential as the power of reading and 
weighing evidence to the true historian, we soon find what is less 
satisfactory. We find, to begin with, those large, vague, haz 
generalizations, which the French ca te ® and whic 
may mean so many things that they are useless to the understand- 
ing, though they may act strongly and hurtfully on the fancy. 
“ Individuality,” he writes, “is the widest conceivable basis for a 
religious community.” It is a grand sounding phrase, if only it 
did not stand for a score of conceivable interpretations, some of 
them platitudes, and others palpably fallacies. “Born of a 
miracle,” he says of the Church, “by a miracle it lives,” meaning, 
as he explains, “the ever-repeated miracle of conversion.” The 
sentence is a play on words, to begin with; and in its second 
clause, it assumes without a word an enormous theory. It seems 
to us idle to protest against the bias of either rationalists or 
Catholics when a writer’s pages are full of indistinct and baffling 
refléctions of unacknowledged but deep prepossessions, such as are 
seen in sentences like these. 

M. de Pressensé’s great fault, like M. Renan’s, is rhetorical loose- 
ness. He writes like a preacher or a pleader, and his eloquence 
and mode of argument is theirs, rather than those of a historian, 
even of one who makes no secret of a taste for eloquent writing. He 
starts with a theory, which he has a perfect right to hold, so that 
he duly takes account with himself that it is his theory—that the 
ordinary ecclesiastical notions of the a times are radically 
false as to the existence of a definite church organization, or any- 
thing approaching to later views on sacraments, fixed forms of 
worship, and what he calls sacerdotalism. But he is as loose and 
careless as the most prepossessed of Churchmen when he deals with 
some fact. ‘Thus he fires off a note against Thiersch and Harnach 
for saying that the early Christians observed the Sabbath. “They 
speak,” he says, “ without proof. St. Luke declares that Christian 
worship was celebrated without distinction of days; they con- 
tinued daily, cad’ jjpipay, inthe temple.” But how does daily prayer, 
with them or any one else, prove anything against their having 
a special day of worship besides? Can anything but a foregone 
conclusion account for the ment, that because they prayed 
every day, therefore it is not likely that they kept the Sabbath as 
they had been accustomed? ‘The Eucharistic meal,” he says, 
‘“‘of the Church at Jerusalem bears no resemblance whatever to 
what is called the sacrament of the altar.” ‘ No resemblance 
whatever” is a large phrase; but it is likely enough that out- 
wardly the difference between the two was great enough. But 
he goes on :—“‘ The commemoration of redemption took place every 
time that Christians gathered round the family table. St. Luke 
says positively that it was observed from house to house. The 
Agape were only introduced in the next period.” What is this 
but assertion an ae a as arbitrary and imperious as any- 
thing in Baronius ? . de Pressensé might have remembered 
that knowledge and evidence he had none, to make such sweepin 
statements. It is simply ludicrous to say that we know enough 
to fix when the Agape began, or to say that the Eucharist was the 
ordinary conclusion of every family meal; he may think it pro- 
bable, but certainly not because of St. Luke’s words, which might be 
used just as well of French priests celebrating mass in the times of 
the eat ey So in his dealing with the apostles. He is so 
terrified at the idea of sacerdotalism that he is as guilty as any 
sacerdotalist of twisting obvious appearances and refusing to see in- 
convenient ones. If anything stares us in the face in the first years 
of the Church, it is the unique position and authority of the apos- 
tles. M.de Pressensé admits thet. “all offices were centred in the 
apostolate.” But he is so desperately afraid that from this some 
argument or some presumption might be drawn for “ sacer- 
dotalism,” that he insists on our remembering that the Church at 
the same time “recognised the Jewish priesthood,” and not the 

les, as their real and legitimate rulers; that the gifts of the 
irit were not confined to the apostles; that “it is incontest- 
” that there were private Christians, “not invested with 
lie office,” who “had more influence than the majority of 

e apostles,” such as Stephen, Philip, and James; and finally, 
that there was nothing exelusive in the name itself, and that 
the apostles were merely the “nucleus,” and, in their number, 
the type, of the general of the Church. The same 
bias and the same antipathies which make him strive so 
hard to eflace or diminish the distinction between the apostles 
and the Church, make him fight against any distinction be- 
tween the apostles and St. Peter. “Nothing but determined 
hierarchical prejudice could construe the tender solicitude of 
the master for this disciple into an official declaration of his 

acy.” We are here on the region of feeling alone, not 
on the standing of right and legal institutions.” He is 
not “ official president,” because he “acts only with the concur- 
rence of his brethren.” He is “the first to be exalted,” because he 
had been “the most deeply humbled.” What inferences are to be 
drawn from St. Peter's position and the lan about him is a 
fair subject of debate for theologians, and iL de Pressensé need 
not have been much afraid of them ; but an historian’s first business 
is to represent the phenomena themselves as they actually appear. 
M. de cannot trust his readers with them in their natural 


aspect and ions. He is so haunted with his fears of sacer. 
dotalism, and so full of jealous warnings and cautions against 
“hierarchical prepossessions,” that he does not give himself’ the 
chance of seeing things as they present themselves, and, further 
he never asks himself how far his views would suffer if he did 
look at them more calmly. 


The charge has been preferred against High Church historiang 
of transferring to the interpretation of the facts of the first age the 
ideas and theories of later ones. The charge has truth in it ; only, 
in fairness, it ought to be enlarged. It is just as true, neither 
more nor legs, of writers who oppose the traditional and ecclesiag- 
tical reading of early Church history. Hierarchical “ preconce 
tions,” says M, de Pressensé, “ and the disposition to transfer t 
institutions of the third century to the first, have led to the ima- 
ginary recognition of the episcopate in the entirely moral 
pre-eminence ” of James, the “ Lord’s brother,” at Jerusalem, 
“ This, however,” adds M. de Pressensé, “is capable of a more. 
simple explanation.” It will be observed that, with the utmost 
innocence, he simply assumes that a certain view of the matter ig 
“imaginary ”; that a rank to which a well-known title is given 
is “ an entirely moral pre-eminence ” ; and that all that is wanted 
is a “ simple explanation ” of an appearance, which, it is taken for 
granted, cannot be the true one. That is to say, M. de Pressensé 
transfers to the first century his nineteenth-century assumption 
that there could not have been officers in those days so repugnant 
to the ideas of modern French Protestants as bishops, and then he 
goes on with the “simple explanation” of the circumstance that - 
James happened to be so called. He may have reasons for his 
assumption; only an explanation, however simple, is not a reaso 
till it is clear that any explanation at all is wanted of what is 
plain enough by itself; and, in the meantime, his real ground for 
his view is an antecedent belief against bishops, — as strong as 
that which he charges against the other side for them. 


Writers on Church history ought to recognise the fundamental 
conditions of the problem with which they have to deal. Their 
evidence for its beglenings is scanty, often fragmentary, ad- 
mitting but sparingly of cross-examination and pursuit into detail ; 
but it is accompanied by a body of traditional interpretation, fitting 
in more or less satisfactorily with what evidence remains, and hang- 
ing together with a good deal of consistency. We may determine 
that the evidence is too imperfect and confused to admit of any- 
thing being made out of it commensurate with the importance of 
the consequences involved ; this is an intelligible view, though a 
faint-hearted and unworthy one. Or we may start with the 
assumption that our theological point of view is the exclusively true 
one, and find in the remains of the first age confirmations of our 
doctrines, explaining as well as we can what seems inconsistent 
with them. In this way, with differences depending on the cha- 
racter of the writer and his views, Church history has usually been 
written. And we are familiar with attempts, more or less scien- 
tific, to isolate the first age and the documents relating to it; and 
to exclude from all influence on our ideas about it what we know of 
theage evenimmediately succeeding it, and much more, the influence 
of later ages. But it seems to us that on the face of them such at- 
tempts are failures, They always remind us of the fashion once in 
vogue of trying to read Hebrew without the traditionary points, It 
was voluntarily cutting ourselyes off from what was our best, if, 
after all, it was far from a certain and perfect source of knowledge; 
we exchanged this partial yet not ill-grounded tradition for a 
system of guesswork where every man might guess as he pleased. 

he true point to be aimed at by a Church historian is to find, as far 
as our means will allow us, the true relation of the vague yet by 
no means unsubstantial comment of traditionary usage and belief to 
the documentary information of the earlier times. It needs criti- 
cism—criticism of the highest kind, even-minded, just, compre- 
hensive; for criticism, too, may have its bias, and it is incontest- 
able that it has often found as much pleasure in undermining and 
destroying, as theological conservatism has shown obstinacy in de- 
fending. It needs historical imagination, and that still stronger 
and rarer power which can control historical imagination in its 
moments of tempting promise, by the stern, honest consciousness 
of want of knowledge. It needs the habit of being satisfied with 
indefinite knowledge when we can reach no more, and of not un- 
dervaluing it, or mistaking its reality, because it is not as definite 
as we should like. It must take account of all facts; it must not 
interpolate facts where there are none; and it must be able to 
take them in, not merely singly, but in their whole effect, as bear- 
ing one on another. It must be continuously conscious of the 
enormous gaps in our knowledge; it must be on its guard against the 
temptation to supply such gaps by a “ must be,” or a “ cannot be,” 
drawn from our own customary thoughts. It must be specially 
careful in dealing with that most difficult and often misleading 
portion of the problem, the weight and meaning of defective 
proof and negativeevidence. Till our historical writers and shrewd 
controversialists and critics have learned to lay more stress on 
these homely and unshowy parts of their task, we shall have vivid 
pictures and powerful arguments, and disquieting disturbances 
of recognised beliefs: but we shall not have an early Church 
history, truly answering to its name; we shall not have been 
enabled to see the facts as they are—all the facts, as far as they” 
can be brought together, in the nearest approach that we can make 
to their real meaning, order, and connexion. 
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FARLE’S ENGLISH PREMIERS.* 


R. EARLE has chosen a good subject, and produced what, 
M ‘with all its faults, is an interesting book. But the in- 
terest is inherent in the subject, and independent of the manner 
in which it has been treated. It would require a peculiar in- 
genuity to reduce to absolute dulness a narrative dealing with 
such diversities of character and incident as are displayed in the 

itical history of the last century and a half. In composing a 
work of this kind a writer could hardly fail to garnish it with a 
number of clever sayings and good stories which, even if selected 
at random from the ample store before him, would of themselves 
enliven the heaviest and most insipid es. Mr. Earle has cer- 
tainly a right to claim that his volumes shall be judged in refer- 
ence to the design he set himself to accomplish. It has been his 
aim, he tells us, “to blend history, biography, and comment in a 
way which might not be unpleasing, and to avoid, above all 
things, overcharging the portraits of the Premiers with details.” He 
repudiates any pretension to write their whole lives with elaborate 

ision, and attempts nothing more than “sketches which will 
. both popular and exact.” It is, therefore, no reproach to these 
volumes that they are sketchy, for it is only as sketches that they 
are offered. Besides, a sketch has its use and value as well as a 
finished picture, and may often be preferable to the latter on 
account of its smartness and vivacity. The fault we have to find 
with these chapters of biography is that they are sketchy without 
being, in the true artistic sense, really sketches. The defect arises 
apparently from the want of a distinct appreciation in Mr. Earle’s 
OE mind of the kind of work on which he was engaged. He 
saw the danger of overcharging his portraits with details, but 
he seems to have forgotten that undue breadth of composition, 
to borrow an artist’s word, is as fatal to the success of a 
sketch as the elaboration of details. It is the characteristic 
of a sketch that it selects one or two salient features, and 
is content to bring them into view at the sacrifice of — 
ing which is not essential to the illustration of the lead- 
ing idea intended to be conveyed. Moreover, in his anxiety 
to avoid detail Mr. Earle has not unfrequently fallen into the 
ite error of vague generalization. He has endeavoured, he 
a, to be po 4 and what constitutes popular writing is 
perhaps a matter on which every one has a right to his own 
opinion. We should imagine, however, that one condition of 
popular description must be vividness, and without detail in due 
measure vividness is out of the question. There were several 
ways in which Mr. Earle might have treated his subject with 
good effect. He might have furnished a little gallery of vignette 
portraits, bringing out personal character clearly and distinctly, 
and throwing public events and contemporary figures into a 
shadowy but suggestive . Or he might have made 
the social and iti conditions of each period the main 
a of his picture, and shown the statesman tossing and 
ing on the troubled waters. Or, better still, following the 
excellent example set by Mr. John Morley in his interesting 
sketch of Edmund Burke, he might have chosen one or two 
central figures, and grouped the rest round them according to 
their relative importance. Walpole, for example, would naturally 
have served as such a — for one period, William Pitt for an- 
other, and Peel for a third. As it is, the reader is confused and 
figures ali ranged, as it were, abreast, 
and all portrayed in the sume style of faint relief, with little 
if any, attempt at proportion or perspective. The eflect produced 
is much the same as in the case of those sheets of celebrated 
characters in which the heads stare at one in bewildering and 
undistinguishable multitude from the flat surface on which, row 
after row, they are tn Beginning with Walpole, Mr. 
Earle goes on to Melbourne and Peel through a series of 
smooth, level chapters, but without bringing out sharply and for- 
cibly any dominant character or idea. The secret of the mastery 
of details lies in the power of adjusting them so as to be subordi- 
nate to and illustrative of some —™ thought or principle, and 
this secret Mr. has certain] detail 
some respects rather too sparing o il, his sketches have 
very fault he was so anxious to avoid; they appear overloaded 
with details, not because there are really too many, but only be- 
cause they are, in another sense, teo many for the writer, and 
all arrangement and control. 
from the faults of his design, Mr. Earle writes easily and 
pleasantly, and with general intelli and good taste. Now 
and then there are exceptions, as when he describes George III., on 
Fox kissing hands, “turning back his ears and eyes, like the pony 
at Astley’s when the tailor he intends to throw is mounting him,” 
but we are bound to sy that these are rare exceptions to the rule 
of smooth P my aes ne of the most striking peculiarities of the 
book is the author's and unsophisticated con- 
ception of historical research. He has apparently not the faintest 
idea of the value of information at first hand over information 
at second or third hand, or of the duty of verifying statements 
by reference to original authurities. Any anonymous article 
- M a new or magazine, or any bookseller’s compilation, 


wearied by the number of 


answers his purpose. He ers his facts just as they happen to 
turn up, and everything is fact that comes to his net. To do him 
Justice, he is perfectly honest in this respect. If there is no 


Tesearch, there is certainly no pretence of it. A copious but some- 
what capricious supply of footnotes (for why they are attached to 


* English Premiers from Sir BR. Walpole to Sir R. Peet, By John 
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certain sentences and not to all we do not understand) warns the 
reader of the extremely doubtful ground over which he is con- 
stantly being led. ‘ansard, Macaulay, Goldwin Smith, the 
Laily Telegraph, Stanhope, Jesse, AW the Year Round, English. 
Cyclopedia, Mr. Gilchrist’s Popular Biographies, Mrs. Cross- 
land’s Memorable Women, Charles Knight's Shadows of Old Book- 
sellers, &c., are all set forth as equally good authorities on the 
political history of the last three generations. On the whole, 
confining himself to well-beaten ground, Mr. Earle comes out of 
his hazardous wanderings better than might have been expected, 
and we see no reason for impugning the substantial accuracy of 
his sketches. It is, however, a serious drawback to such value as 
the book may that the reader can never feel quite sure 
about any point of fact until he has verified it for himself. It is 
impossible to confide in a writer who is himself content to obtain 
his information in this ha and careless manner. The 
Sayed part of these two volumes is devoted to Walpole, the 
elhams, Chatham, Bute, Grenville, Rockingham, North, Fox, 
Pitt, Addington, Perceval, Liverpool, and Canning, and contains 
nothing on these subjects in the shape either of information 
or comment which may not be found in a much more 
readable and trustworthy form in various familiar and easily 
accessible works, such as Macaulay’s Essays, Lord Russell’s 
Life of Fox, Lord Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis’s Administrations of Great Britain, and Sir H. Bulwer’s 
Historical Characters, . Earle makes no secret of his. obli- 
gation to these writers, and this part of the book is certainly 
the best. Of the whole 646 ate 5A SP thus accounted for. 
The remaining 121 profess ty e political career of the 
Duke of Wellington, Earl Grey, Lord Melbourne, and Sir R. 
Peel, but the sketches are of a very superficial and flimsy kind. 
The memoir of Wellington is a condensation of Mr. Gleig’s well- 
known life, with quotations tacked on from Tennyson’s “Ode,” 
one of Hugh Miller’s leaders in a Scotch paper, Mrs. Crossland’s 
Memorable Women, and Mr. Gilchrist’s Lite of Gladstone. It 
contains, however, an original remark, and a professedly origi 
anecdote. The remark is that the Duke “ in his foreign relations 
leaned to the popular side,” which certainly suggests a new view 
of his policy, and seems to imply a considerable dissembling of 
love on his part for Continental democrats. The anecdote (but we 
fancy it is an old one) is this—he once rebuked a young officer 
in India who was making a jest of the Christian religion, by 
saying, “No more of that. Read Paley’s Evidences; and if they 
do not convince you on the first reading, read them again, and say 
no more on The notice traceable 
possibl , but we fear unappreciate A agan’s Briti 
, the English Cyclopedia, and an article in the 
Daily Telegraph. Still more disappointing are the sketches of 
Melbourne and Peel. Mr. Earle would have done wisely to omit 
these chapters, which only betray the nakedness of the land. In 
the case of the elder statesmen the work was done ready to his 
hand, and he had only to condense the essays of previous writers. 
Mr. Earle begins with Walpole as the first of our statesmen who 
was really the head of a disciplined and united Ministry, saggy or 
common objects and under one acknowledged leadership. 
Walpole, thanks to his own imperious character and the peculiar 
circumstances of the time, occupied this position is true enough ; 
and so far it may be said that the foundations of the Cabinet: 
system were then laid. The advantages of the system were in- 
deed, as Macaulay has shown, yo eee at an earlier period, 
and the success which attended Walpole’s operations in conse- 
care of his hold on his coll and his er of i 
them along with him in all his projects supplied an additional 
forcible argument in favour of the unity ot the Cabinet. It can 
hardly be said, however, that this was actually recognised as a 
principle in Walpole’s day. The fact is that joe oe himself was 
not the man to brook a brother near the throne ; it was essential 
not merely to the satisfaction of his own ambition and the further- 
ance of his policy, but to the of the realm, that there should 
be no room for divisions in the Government, under cover of which 
important Paes offices might have been abandoned to Jacobite 
intrigue. It required both the peculiar character of the Minister 
and the pressing dangers of the period to secure the single action 
of the Ministry and its subordination to its chief. It was not, how- 
ever, till long afterwards that the principle was fully recognised ; 
and even es late as Pitt’s Ministry we find Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow openly and systematically opposing the Government in 
the House of Lords. The development of the Cabinet system 
was, in fact, dependent on the progress of another consti- 
tutional princi which was struggling to establish itself 
during the whole reign of George IIL., and even of his two im- 
mediate successors—the prineiple, we mean, that the Govern- _ 
ment, being responsible to the country for its principles and policy, 
is entitled to make its own terms with the Sovereign, and not 
merely take his orders. George ILI. aimed at being his own Prime 
Minister, and when he found himself obliged to treat with the 
Liberal party on the footing of equal powers, and to receive an 
ultimatum from his subjects, it became of his tactics to fortify 
his position by securing the alliance of a section of the Cabinet 
whom he could trust to carry out his views, and to guard him 
inst any are Sometimes these Ministers were forced upon 
© leaders of the party when the Cabinet was formed, while oc- 
casionally they were won over afterwards. But every Ministry 
during his reign included more or less of a forei; even hos- 
tile element of this kind, with the exception, of course, of those 
which, being originally composed of King’s men, required no ex~ 
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traneous addition to secure his confidence. It was not till at 
length the Sovereign abandoned the idea of being his own chief 
Minister that the authority of the Premier and his relations with 
the Cabinet were fully established on their present ~~ 

Mr. Earle is entitled to credit for the fairness and liberality 
of his judgments on the various statesmen whom he passes in 
veview. He is usually disposed to find excuses for them when 
he can, and is more absorbed in admiration for their personal 
qualities than anxious to discuss their political errors and delin- 
quencies. In his eyes Walpole and Carteret are both great men, 
and his affectionate enthusiasm for Fox does not interfere with 
his veneration for Pitt. And on the whole we are inclined to 
share Mr. Earle’s respect for the political chiefs of past genera- 
tions. As a body they - an array of political ability 
and genuine patriotism of which any country might well be 
| a and such as in fact no other country has yet produced. 

ow far they moulded the institutions which have done so much 
for civil freedom, or how far they themselves may be considered 
the products of those institutions, are questions into which we 
need not enter. It is at least {mposatble in going through a 
work like this not to be struck by the fact that our Constitution 
has not failed to give every opportunity for the best men to come 
to'the front. The development of Premiers on the principle of 
natural selection is another example of the Darwinian theory. 
Even the “ figure-head ” Premiers, as they were called, the Grat- 
tons, Portlands, and Goderichs, were by no means contemptible as 
politicians. They were sound practical men of business, and 
endowed with that solid common sense which has —— been 
the basis of the most successful and popular statesmanship in 
this country. The catalogue of Premiers illustrates the saying 
that men make their way in the world less by talent than by 
force of character. With a few exceptions, they were not re- 
markable for brilliant genius or intellectual originality. It is the 
business of a Premier to lead, but he must take care that he does 
not lead at such a pace or in such a direction that the people 
cannot follow him. 


DEAN’S FALLACIES AND TENDENCIES OF THE AGE.* 


Wwe: have unfortunately no knowledge of Mr. Dean except 
: that which we have derived from a study of his present 
work. It appears from the title-page that he has previously 
written upon the land laws, upon copyhold enfranchisement, and 
n the improvement of the labouring classes. Whether he is 
likely to have thrown much light upon any of these topics may 
perhaps be inferred by our readers from the account we shall give 
of his Reape Thus much, however, may be said, that, 
being obviously a gentleman possessed of quite a touching simpli- 
city, he wishes—and it is very creditable to him—to remove some 
of the prevalent fallacies by which the p of the country is 
endangered. He thinks, and we think with him, that a great deal 
of mischievous nonsense is daily talked by all kinds of persons on 
matters of vital importance, and that those do not contribute the 
smallest share of nonsense who boast most loudly of their public 
spirit and superiority to vulgar prejudice. He also thinks, and 
here we are compelled to differ from him, that his book is 
calculated to clear up the public mind. He addresses us 
not in any arrogant spirit, but with the calm confidence 
of a man who feels that he can pierce through the bewildering 
sophistries by which the country is in danger of being misled. 
The volume is rather oddly announced as being “ the first edition,” 
from which we may infer that its author hopes that the public at 
large will demand a further supply of wisdom at his hands. 
Though he condescends to clear up the muddled brains of political 
— and to expose the misconceptions of such men as Mr. 
ill, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Beesly, and other representatives of the 
evil principle which he assails, he feels that it would be unfair to 
subject our minds to too great a strain by a dry abstract discus- 
sion. ——— as he tells us, his pages “are written by way 
of narrative and dialogue ; this mode of writing being considered 
preferable to any other, as, by adopting it, the constant strain on 
the attention requisite in reading an bowie essay is avoided,’as 
is also that required whilst reading a long treatise.” Mr. Dean, 
therefore, may be pictured as a distinguished observer of the 
political and social phenomena of our time, who wishes to give 
» us the cream of his remarks in a a adapted for general 
consumption. He is at once playful and in earnest. The 
stern logician is tempered by the lively companion; argu- 
“ment is pointed by wit, and Mr. Dean feels it necessary to 
apologize beforehand in case he should have been too severe. 
e is moved by compassion when he thinks even of a wretched 
democrat falling under the lash of his terrible satire. Bad as are 
the principles of such a monster, one scarcely likes to witness the 
impotent writhings which express his shame and humiliation. Mr. 
Dean feels that he should temper justice with mercy; he should 
veil the terrors of his eye, and strike occasionally with the flat 
rather than the edge of his sword. We can only say that we 
think he may be quite easy on this score. Though we do not feel 
that his blows are often aimed in our direction, we can put our- 
selves in imagination in the position of the sufferers, and we assure 
him that we have every hope that with a little Christian resigna- 
tion they will be able to stand the infliction. Regarding ourselves 
as the doctor who attends a soldier to see that the flogging is not 
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too severe, we can conseiontionty tell Mr. Dean that the time has 
not yet arrived when he need hold his hand in pity. 

It is time that we should come to the substance of Mr. Dean’s 
remarks; and we will endeavour to gather some of the weighty 
doctrines which have fallen from his lips. It is just possible 
that our readers may have heard something of the same kind 
before; but they should remember that the greatest thinkers 
in all departments of speculation have been more or less an- 
ticipated by less remarkable predecessors, and that in political 
questions it is — difficult to strike out an entirely original 
path. The dialogue, we may explain, is supposed to take place 
amongst a set of gentlemen who are shooting on a Scotch moor, 
The tone of their conversation under these circumstances is trul 
admirable. ‘‘One day after dinner” the host invites a lawyer 
who is staying with him to give his views on the subject of landed 

roperty. “TI will do so with pleasure” is the answer, and the 
Laver immediately poe into a discussion in which, after 

uoting Cicero and Blackstone, he is lenient enough to say :—*T 
do not propose to do more than to give you a brief outline of the 
laws and customs introduced by our forefathers, no more indeed 
than may be necessary to explain their origin.” From the very 
abrupt termination at which his sketch of the origin of society 
and “the mode of administering laws under the feudal system” 
suddenly arrives, we strongly suspect that he has good reasons for 
presently remarking, “I will complete my observations on the 
subject to-morrow.” On the next day he judiciously expounds 
his theories at luncheon instead of dinner; and the conversation 
which ensues is decidedly more lively. The mind of man refuses 
to conceive a more terrible fate than that of being treated to a 
legal disquisition on the origin of property after dinner during a 
holiday at the moors ; luckily nature has provided a refuge which 
is generally pretty secure. Our readers may, however, be inclined 
to fancy that the remarks made by the interlocutors in this dia- 
logue are so weighty or so keenly edged with wit that they might 
struggle against the influences of toddy imbibed after a day’s 
shooting. We will therefore quote a specimen or two which will 
give a fair notion of the general staple of the remarks. “ Settin 
aside the evils of reckless gambling,” says one gentleman, “an 
its evil influence upon society, the life of a professed gambler is 
one not to be envied.” Scotchmen, says another, are much 
attached to Scotland; to which observation his friend replies :— 
“Sir Walter Scott, among others, was very proud of his ——- 
and showed his dislike to those who do not like theirs in the fol- 
lowing lines :— 

“ Breathes there a man with soul so dead,” &c. 


This rather reminds us of the style of essay writing in which 
the younger George Osborne distinguished himself :—“ Of all 
the vices which degrade the human character, selfishness is the 
most odious and contemptible. The selfishness of the late 
Napoleon Bonaparte caused innumerable wars in Europe, and 
caused him to perish himself in a miserable island—that of St. 
Helena, in the Atlantic Ocean.” Let us follow Mr. Dean a little 
further. “ Social intercourse,” he tells us, “ when it tends to 
keep the mind and the heart in a proper tone, when it con- 
tributes towards the enlargement of knowledge, is beneficial, but 
when it degenerates into frivolity, produces a prejudicial effect 
upon society generally”; or, to take another passage which may 
be set beside the one in which Mr. Dean has shown his delicate 
appreciation of the natural characteristics of the Scotch, we are 
informed that a “ warmer-hearted race of men (than the Irish) 
never existed ; they are naturally full of affection, devotion, and 
gratitude, and were they freed from undue priestly influence, 
would become a loyal and contented rage # This consummation, 
we are glad to think, cannot be very long delayed if the Irishman, 
Mickey McCarthy, to whom Mr. Dean introduces us, is really 
a specimen of his race. Mickey, we are told, is a “ genuine 
Irishman, and a very shrewd and droll fellow, who will amuse 
you.” Mickey accordingly delivers himself of his views about Irish 
licy in a series of remarks which are a translation of Mr. 
ean’s dialect into the conventional Hibernian. Potatoes, that is, 
are called “ pratees,” and old is written “ould.” His instructive 
history is that he has received s5o0o/. for his farm under the new 
Act, and having observed that money which is entrusted to the 
priests generally gets mixed up with their own, that the Anglican 
clergyman to whom alone he could safely trust bas been recently 
disestablished, and finally that agrarian outrages are frequently 
perpetrated upon tenant-farmers, resolves to become a Protes- 
tant and to emigrate to England. If these views are generall 
current in the class of which Mickey is a representative, we sh 
certainly be soon relieved from the old form of the Irish difficulty. 


We need not be long delayed over Mr. Dean’s application of his 
sere principles to political questions, He is a believer in 

orkmen’s Conservative Clubs, and hopes that labourers may soon 
be disabused of their faith in the lower class of political agitators. 
He thinks that they should give up Trade-Unions and endeavour 
to rise by honest labour without coercing their companions. He 
holds that the late Lord Derby was a model statesman. He thinks 
that free trade, though in some sense or other a good thing, was 
carried out in obedience to the views of wrong-headed theorists, 
and that we ought to insist upon reciprocity. English trade is 
being ruined by foreign competition, and should be restored by our 
making a close league with the Colonies, encouraging a State system 
of emigration, and protecting all manufactured commodities. Our 
own system of government is the best possible. “ Under it liberty of 
the subject is abundantly secured, our laws are founded on justice, 
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and impartially administered.” There is one difficulty, ind 
which generally occurs to us in reading authors of this school. 
everything is so perfect as they suppose, how is it that the discon- 
tent of which they speak is so rife and so powerful? Theoretically, 
it seems we enjoy every advan that could possibly be desired. 
Practically, our trade is being ruined, our lower classes degraded, 
Treland and the colonies driven into discontent, and everything 
falling into decay. Is it not a legitimate inference that, if these 
assertions are well founded, there must be something wrong about 
the institutions which, if they do not generate, are at least im- 
potent to oppose, such lamentable results? Mr. Dean’s answer 
appears to be a trifle vague, but he tells us that there is at least 
one institution of which we have a ., to be proud, even as 
matters stand at — and which, so long as it survives, will 
help to make us the pride and envy of mankind. That institution, 
he assures us, is the House of Lords, It is “the grand assembly 
of the world” ; and to prove it he twice quotes a remarkable 
niterance of Mr. Gladstone’s. “Survey those benches,” he said 
in the course of last Session, “and you will scarcely find a man 
who has not been put there on account of his merits; and you 
will find only a moderate portion of those men who have not 
raised themselves from stations comparatively obscure.” We 
are not able at the moment to refer to Mr. Gladstone’s 

igi remarks; but if this gives a fair impression of 
them, “| must be understood in some very non-natural 
sense, merit includes the peculiarity of being the son 
or the remote descendant of somebody who once did a meri- 
torious action, they may be accurate; otherwise we fear they 
illustrate that “‘impetuosity ” which, as Mr. Dean elsewhere in- 
forms us, is a “ failing with far too many members of our present 
Government.” We could, if it were desirable, find more than one 
member of the House of Lords who has certainly not been 
elevated to that august assembly on account of any personal merit, 
as the word is ordinarily understood. 

We have, however, no intention of arguing any one of the 
questions raised by Mr. Dean. He is a quaint specimen of a style 
of politician who still lingers amongst us, especially in provincial 
towns. Most of his little aphorisms have floated down from 
the days when the British Constitution, as interpreted by Lord 
Eldon, flourished in all its glory. There are some people, at any 
rate in York, from which place he appemney writes, who con- 
sider that they still form an unimpeachable body of truths; and 
that by proclaiming them loudly enough the advances of demo- 
cracy may be stayed. They also, it seems, fancy, which it is less 
easy to understand, that by repeating these doctrines precisely in 
their old form they will gain a fresh hearing; that Mr. Beesly 
will be silenced by appeals to the admirable system of balances and 
checks in our Constitution; and Mr. Mill put to confusion by re- 
marks on the delightful relations between tenant and landlord which 
gave a romantic charm to the feudal system. There is something 
almost sacred about such simplicity. It produces the same impres- 
sion as meeting with some fragment of old-fashioned manners in a 
rural solitude, discovering real live ts dancing round a May- 

or a Vicar of Wakefield clothed in the produce of his own flocks, 

e rather regret that poor Mr. Dean should have published his 
remarks, because he will probably be put to some expense and 
mortification ; but, after all, there are probably some people who 
are in the same intellectual stage as himself ; and they may perhaps 
be refreshed by draughts of the mildest milk-and-water philosophy, 
such as has long ceased to manifest itself to the outer worth: 
We can bod note, with some amusement, how long the most old- 
fashioned ideas may sometimes survive under favourable circum- 
stances ; and remark the existence of an old-fushioned Conservative 
as botanists sometimes discover in sheltered nooks plants which 
have come down to us from long-past geological periods, and have 
not yet been stamped out in the struggle for existence. 


THE BRUCES AND THE CUMYNS.* ‘ 
E ed this large volume with a deeper feeling of interest 
book of logy commonly In a book 
devoted to the celebration of two renowned families we naturally 
look first for the most illustrious of each. Among Bruces we turn 
at once to King Robert of Scotland. ae Comyns, Cummin 
Cumins—our genealogist at least knows that the spelling of a 
name is of no consequence—there is also one name which over- 
shadows all others. Who of the whole tribe, Red or Black, can 
dispute the first place with that member of it who, like The Bruce, 
has a kingdom to his inheritance, and who is known to the ends 
of the earth as Dr. Cumming of Scotland? But alas, even- 
handed justice is not done between the two families which, as 
seems from the title-page and ee, are now twined into one. 
We look to the index. The Bruce, as he deserves, has a para- 
graph all to himself; The Cumming has none. Smaller members 
of the gens are there; men are there who are called after 
and unpronounceable places, but not the man who is 
called after the whole land. There is Cuming of Dolles- 
‘brauchtie and Cuming of Tullidowie; but there is no Cum- 
ming of Scotland. There is John Comyn the Black and John 
Comyn the Red, but the one John of the house who needs no 
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description beyond his simple Christian and surname finds no place 
in the catalogue. This we think is hard. We are irresistibly re- 
minded—as in reading books of genealogy we commonly are 
reminded—of the gentleman in the Spectator who docked and im- 
proved his pedigree, keeping the knight who was for 
treason and cutting out the weaver who was burned for his reli- 
gion. Bruces and Cummings can now embrace, but we cannot 
forget that the great exploit of The Bruce was that of killing such 
a Comyn as he could find in his time. So far The Bruce ap- 

roached to the nature of the knight who was hanged for treason. 

be Cumming, we rejoice to say, has never been burned, like the 
stout-hearted weaver. But somewhat of the smell of fire has 
passed upon him. A man is surely entitled to the honours of mar- 
tyrdom, in will if not in deed, who has offered to go in his own 
person, the of Scotland all that re- 

nts, and to witness to the pure Evangel in the very jaws 

the Infallible ? 

We assume that nobody but a Bruce or a Cumming, or, more 
exalted still, one who is Bruce and Cumming at once, would think 
of reading through 692 pages about Bruces and Cummings. The 
book in fact is inscribed to the “rising generation” of the two 
illustrious houses, and it is perhaps hard for a heartless outsider 
who has no part or lot in the matter to step in to criticize a work 
of so strictly domestic a character. But the book is published 
like other dhe ; it challenges our notice in the same way as 
other books, and its 692 pages contain a great deal which has 
nothing to do with Bruces or Cummings. In fact Bruces and 
Cummings seem to fill so a portion of the field of British 
history that it appears impossible to write their history without 
writing the history of Britain from its beginning, or rather from 
® time a little before its beginning. Perhaps this is no more 
uhan fair ; for is not The Cumming of our own time ready to tell 
us the history of Britain or of any other part of the world down 
to a time a good deal after its ending? The first fact, then, 
recorded in the History of Bruces and Cummings stands thus :-— 

Shortly before the Christian era, North Britain disputed with Iceland the 
questionable distinction of being “The Ultima Thule” of geographers. 
The natural inference is that in this remarkable controversy, of 
which we should certainly like to know a little more, the Bruces 
of that day took one side and the Cummings the other. It en- 
larges one’s faculties to conceive a Bruce of the days of Caesar and 
Pompeius—perhaps Ceesar and Pompeius themselves took _ in 

e” oO graphers,” while the Cumming, nothing daun 

replies with Negatur. Iceland has better claims to that ques- 
tionable distinction.” And so the thing goes on. Before we come 
to anything about Bruces and Cummings we have 4 vast number 
of pages of British, and especially Scottish, history, which it 
must have really na t deal of trouble.to put together 
from all quarters both and bad, but which is put together 
without a spark of criticism, and in @ style something between 
that of a chronological table and that of a telegram announcing 
that “ Paris is on thorns,” or that “ Paris begins to breathe more 
= The rising generation of Bruces and Cummings may 
possibly be edified by British history treated in this i 
style. Common observers may be tempted to remember the 
old saying about some things which are true but not new, and 
some things which are new but not true. One of the newest 
things to us is the insinuation twice made that the tartan, and 
therefore we suppose the garb of Old Gaul in general, was an 
invention of St. SGesent We had once a pet theory of our 
own, that breeches were introduced into North Wales by the 
humanizing influence of Eleanor of Montfort, and this is at least 
more probable than that the lish Princess should have intro- 
duced into Scotland the style of garment which dispenses with 
them. But, leaving such subtle points as these, itis very funny 
to read that “the old monkish chroniclers assert that Malcolm Can- 
more lived much at the Court of Edward the Confessor, and that 
‘through his means’ he was restored to the Crown of Scotland, 
but John Milton, in his ‘ History of England,’ tells a different 
tale.” Then comes one extract and then another from “ Mr. 
John Milton, Book IV.,” the latter of which reads exceedingly 
like a translation from Florence of Worcester. We had ly 
thought that Cromwell’s Latin was, like his master, 
famous enough to dispense with handles to his name, but this is 
not the only place in which Mr. John Milton is quoted in this 
Higbee we think it a little that 

ighness the tector appears in page 674 as plai 
“Cromwell.” When we get to the hme of Wallace wight, we are 
not surprised that our author gets a little spasmodic, and deals 
in sentences of the shortest. Unluckily, such knowledge of 
grammar as we have will not enable us to such sentences as 
the following, but we have nodoubt that to those who understand 
them, agin to the rising generation of Bruces and Cummings, 
they are highly emphatic:— 

At this critical moment Wallace arose. 

The Wallace of Ellerslie, who had married the 
“ daughter fair” of Sir Ranald Crauford, Sheriff of Ayr, by whom he had 


two sons, 

Sir Malcolm and William Wallace. 

“ Scotland was lost when he was but a child.” 

But we must cast our eye on some of those parts of the book 
which really deal not with the world in general, or even with the 
whole Isle of Britain, but with Bruces and Cummings in — 
and we will first take the 
e Comyns. It is a perfectly well ascertained 
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resting on the authority of the Chronicles, that in 1069 William 
the Conqueror gave the earldom of Northumberland to a certain 
Robert, who was presently killed at Durham, To the name of 
this Robert the Northern historian, Simeon of Durham, adds 
the further description “ omento Cumin.” Who he was or 
whence he came, who his forefathers:were or whether he had 
any descendants, there is not the slightest hint in any authentic 
record, and certainly his goings-on at Durham were such that no 
respectable person would wish to claim him asa forefather, But 
though we have no record of his pedigree, we may make an almost 
certain guess at his birthplace. “Robertus cognomento Cumin” 
was assuredly one of the Flemish adventurers who followed Wil- 
liam in lange numbers, and of whom Gilbert of Ghent, Arnulf of 
Hesdin, and several smaller people, have left their names behind 
them. Robert, we may be pretty sure, like the more famous 
Philip, took his name from Comines in Flanders. This person, of 
whom nothing more is known, appears in the book of Bruces 
and Comyns as 

Robertus de br pet or Cumine, one of that ancient family in France, 
came to land William the Conqueror, and is generally supposed to 
have been the progenitor of all those of the name in Scotland. 
And in the page before we read :— 

. to Sir Bernard Burke (see Extinct P e on Moreton or De 
Burgo, Earl of Cornwall, a.p. 1068), John, Count de Comyn and Baron de 
Tonsberg in Normandy, descended from Charlemagne, was founder of the 
noble house of Blois in France, and progenitor of the noble families of De 
Burg and Burke in Ireland ; one of the counts having assumed the name of 
De Ny on been i governor of the chief towns in Nor- 
man 


Jobe, Count de Comyn and Baron de Tonsberg, was the son of Baldwin, 
founder of the house of Blois, who was the son of another Baldwin, son of 
Godfrey, a distinguished soldier of the Cross, and grandson of “ Charles, Duc 
@'Ingeheim,” fifth son of the Emperor Charlemagne. 


Of this magnificent story we need hardly say that every word is 
pure fiction. Like most of the inventions of family pride, it 
refutes itself. No such person as “John, Count de Comyn and 
Baron de Tonsberg” is known in Norman history. All about 
“De B ” and “ the chief towns in Normandy ” is pure inven- 
tion; so is the Baldwin who has seemingly di the famous 
Theobald as founder of the House of Blois. Godfrey, “the dis- 
tinguished soldier of the Cross,” is perhaps the first King of 
Jerusalem moved out of his place; and none but a Frenchman 
will believe in “Charles, c d’Ingeheim, fifth son of the 
Emperor Charlemagne.” Then follows, drawn out as a pedigree, 
how Count John begat Count Eustace, and Count Eustace begat 
Count Robert, no other than the man who died at Durham. But 
Count John further begat “Harlowen de Burg,” in whom we 
might not have ised any real person, only it is added 
“founder of the Abbey of Grestein in Normandy, died, vit. 
Ret. having married ‘ Arlotta,’ mother of William the Conqueror,” 

&c. By this we perceive that the person meant is Herlwin of 
may therefore ely supplied with any imaginary father. The 
ons of Herlwin ead are too known to be trified 
with ; only Robert of Mortain and Cornwall is “slain in Northum- 
bria a.D. 1087”—a fact new to us; and his son William, well known 
in the history of Henry the First, but of whose wife or children 
Dugdale d find out nothing, is provided with a son “ Adelm,”’ 
from whom “is derived” the house of Clanricarde. A more 
Lye a piece of invention than all this we never saw. 

he pedigree of the Bruces is as purely imaginary as that of the 
Comyns. After treating us to half the sagas in the Heimskringla, 
to prove, we believe, that certain well known earls Ulf and Eglaf 
somehow turned into Bruces in Normandy, a notion for which we 
kmow no kind of authority, we get to things which we can test by 
Domesday :— 

Raat de Brussée married Felicia de Hastings, daughter of Robert 

Her brother, Robert de Hasti came to land with the ueror, 
and became Lord of of in 
Sussex, and Dispensator or Steward to William I. in 1087. 

This about Robert of Hastings appears again in p. 520 with the 
addition 

He married “ Maude,” sister of Hugh de Flamville, as appears by a con- 
firmation charter to Malton Priory eee by the sard Hugh 
de Flamville and Ivetta d’Arches his wife. 

Robert de Bruis or Brusée became a Privy Councillor of Robert le 
i father of the Conqueror, who was Duke of Normandy from 
All this is pure fiction. A Robert of Bruis, the forefather of the 
well-known Earls and Kings, occurs in the Yorkshire Domesday, 
but it is distinctly said that his lands were granted after the 
Survey was drawn up. Nothing is known of his early history, but 
his name makes it likely that he came from Bruis or Brix in the 
‘Cétentin. “ Robertus nsator” occurs in Domesday as holding 
Fillingley in Warwickshire. There is nothing to eonnect him 
with the town of Hastings, or with the surname of Hastings, the 
first recorded bearer of which was William of Hastings, in the 
time of Henry the First. The names of Hugh and Ivetta occur 
in a Malton charter; there is nothing to connect them with 
Hastings. “Adelm” Brus is of course purely fictitious. 


This is y enough. The best antidote to rubbish of this 
dkind is the easy process of turning to Bruce, Hastings, or any 
other name that may be wanted, in Dugdale’s Baronage. 


BLANCHE SEYMOUR.* 


— books are like certain people, full of faults and 
no means to be taken as models, yet marvellously pleasan: 
and coming somehow nearer to one’s heart than many others 
more exact perfection, It is very difficult to analyse their charm, 
Language is still too crude to express the more subtle shades of 
thought, and when we have to say why we like certain people who 
are not better than their neighbours yet infinitely more loveable— 
why we read with pleasure certain stories full of artistic faults yet 
also full of sympathetic sweetness—we are at a loss to explain the 
means by which we have been charmed, and how it is that our 
feelings and imagination have been satisfied. Blanche Seymour 
is a book of this kind. We might fill a column with its lite 
demerits, but we like it nevertheless, and we believe that its 
anonymous author has better things in store. It is a human book; 
in which perhaps we give the whole meaning of our liking. The 
characters are not fancy portraits of an impossible humanity ; for 
the most part they are very real ; pants we might perbage take 
exception to Leila, as a little unnatural in her excessive coldness; 
while Tryphena, otherwise Polly Thomas, is a figure to be 
or a character to be acted rather than described; all such pecu- 
liarities as she possessed, and which make up her personality, 
falling flat when given in written words only. 

It was a good idea to give the portrait of such a girl as 
cold by temperament and terrified at the thought of marriage be- 
cause of the legal and moral power it gives the husband over the 
wife, and because of the unhappiness she had seen at home, where 
her father was a bluff bully, and her mother a weak slave, with the 
vices of a slave and the sufferings of a martyr. Indeed, the whole 
story is pitched in the key of feminine protest against the supre- 
macy of man; and the maidenly pride of Blanche and Mabel, the 
pretty girlish feeling of self-possession, of the liberty of choice, 
and the determination to be free as long as possible, is very 
nicely done, and quite according to girl nature. Modern novelists 
rarely recognise this characteristic of young girls. It is the 
fashion to make them all as loving and — as men are 
ardent and pushing, and the pride which belongs by nature 
to the person sued, and who has to confer the favour, is, as 
a rule, tes dy sight of. Hence its recognition and descrip. 
tion in Blanche Seymour is both fresh and true. Is the falli 
away of Blanche herself from her ancient faith as true or as fresh 
We think not. We think that a girl, brave, frank, high-spirited, 
and not given to believe that love makes up the rt » of a 
woman’s existence, or that in a man’s protection (it is sometimes 
called by another name) is her sole happiness, wanting which she 
is but so much drift-weed on the great current of life—we think 
that such a one would have held herself more in hand than 
Blanche is described to have done towards the latter half of the 
story. She would have seen through Colonel ner rg, ote base- 
ness, and have learnt to despise him, consequently have ceased 
to love him, long before she did the first, never indeed coming to 
the second. Or did the author intend to show that the man- 
doubting woman-asserting principle, on which the three girls set 
out in life, is essentially false and untenable, and that the coldest 
woman must at last melt into yielding, and the proudest succumb? 
For every one gives way at first or at last, in spite of early man- 
ore ge | protestations, and in spite of unlucky examples. 
Mabel, whose maidenly pride had been as great as Leila’s, if 
her nature was less icy, gives no trouble to her lover on his 
second venture. Tryphena, an heiress who had but to throw the 
handkerchief, wilful, a violent politician on the wrong side, apt 
to take her own way and to make herself aggressive and un 
pleasant, after a very short time of engagement is “softer and less 
angular” for the transfer of her heart to Horace’s keeping, though 
her choice had certainly nothing but a handsome face to recom 
mend him. Leila, the man-hater par excellence, whose misanthropy 
so sorely perplexed her mother, and who, had she been a Roman 
Catholic, would have had a vocation, and have taken the veil as 
a safeguard against the persecutions of hirsute adorers—even Leils 
faints when hears that the man who has loved her for #9 
long, and whom she had refused more than once, is wppen 


and Whitecross Street as the result; and openly, we might 
for an 
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led away into matrimonial servitude like the rest, Ewmily t 
Peyton, who lets herself be appropriated by Geofiry Rives y 
almost at sight; Edythe Conway, who frankly gives her love un fi 
sought; and Blanche, who lets hers be stolen from her slily and a 
in spite of her good sense and clearsightedness—all are natue q 
rally willing, or else are brought by circumstances, to tora ¢ 
the power of love in their lives, and are made to illustrate I 
dogma of man’s superior strength, and the faculty he has of getting y 
his own way in the end, and of forcing pretty rebels to own thems, a 
ortunately the respective lovers, save Horace Radclyffe, ar te 
wey fellows enough ; but he is eminently a black sheep, with Pp 
more beauty than brains, given to dissipated habits, with the Jews sk 
| 
ungainly wife with a fine fortune. The brother, too, of the E 
Seymour girls is a bad specimen in his own way; and My an 
Radclyfie is a tyrant, weak yet arbitrary, and with an abo 0 
minable but not uncommon temper. In opposition to these Co 
stand the four lovers, good men and true all of them. Of thes an 
the first is Geoffry Rivers, a clergyman “strictly Anglican sir 
os in principle, but tending strongly to muscular Christianity in un 
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ce,” like one of Albert Diirer’s medieval knights in 
wearing © beard and moustache, not then in clerical vogue, an 
# one of the best and kindliest of men,” but not superior to the 
little vanities and weaknesses of his rey which he is all the 
more natural and pleasant. The second is Mr. Maynard, awkward, 
slow, generous, patient, faithful, but not brilliant or prepossessing. 
The third is Sir George Conway, “a handsome man, with a general 
air of sunshine about him, his eyes blue, his hair and moustache 
Jden brown,” who, we suppose by the law of contrasts, loves to 
Gistraction Leila Radclyffe—cold, sensitive Leila, who used 
to shrink at his very sight like a sea-anemone, and to win whom 
he had to serve with the patience and constancy of a second 
Jacob; and the fourth is Mr. Vivian, caustic in speech, cynical in 
manner, professing a supreme contempt for women as creatures of 
a lower order altogether, but essentially noble in nature when 
you had dug through these superficial affectations and got down 
to the real person. Indeed, he is made a little too sweet and 
tender at the end, his conversion from his cynical misogyny 
to chivalrous respect being almost too complete. The author 
seems to have been afraid of what was the strongest character as 
originally sketched out, and to have wandered off into a more 
conventional treatment, where the sentimental view of man’s 
nature takes precedence of the actual and the a By 
this sketch of the characters it may be seen that there is no 
partisanship in Blunche Seymour, and that the new doctrine of 
antagonism between the sexes, though brought into play, receives 
no favour at the bands of the author. We can, however, quite 
sympathize with Mrs. Radclyffe’s bewildered state of mind on the 
subject, and can understand how she would feel “more and more 
uzzled by the young ladies of the present day. There was 
Pile, who would not marry; Alice Wentworth always putting 
off the time; and Blanche Seymour declaring she hated a man 
dangling after her all day, and instead of appreciating her dear 
son's attentions, seeming infinitely to prefer those of bis father.” 
This dear son’s attentions, however, engaged though he is 
at the time to Alice Wextworth, work all the mischief; but 
we cannot think that Blanche would have let herself be so hope- 
lessly caught by a man so shallow, so ignorant, and so unprin- 
cipled as Horace. Is he not drawn as a little too ignorant? He 
was a gentleman, and must have received something of a gentle- 
man’s education, yet would he have applied the test of literalness 
to Tennyson’s lark, and have pronounced it “ stuff,” as ‘ nothing 
but a gun could bring him down ?” would he have asked naively, 
when he said that he had “come across something about a lark 
dropping at a man’s feet,” “ What did he do that for, did he shoot 
it?” Also, would he have been in any way surprised at the idea 
of a “girl-Goth,” imagining a Goth to mean only “a great 
he-savage?” Or, supposing he was so intensely ignorant, is it 
likely that Blanche would have let herself drift into such intense 
love for him only on the score of his handsome face? Still, all 
that drifting is so sg ding and so tenderly drawn that we 
should be sorry to have it, even for the sake of a stronger 
wraisemblance, 
There are no very stvi incidents in this book. Indeed the 
ey of its general tone would have made anything melo- 
atic out of place. The two most stirring scenes are those 
when Blanche is in danger from the gipsies and rescued by Mr. 
Vivian, and the last of all wherein she plays a part, when on theriver ; 
but we will not tell what aagpeand to her there; we leave that to 
the reader to find out. But if there is nothing very stirring, there 
is much that is sweet and true and simple. There is something also 
that is none of the three ; as must needs be ina book which is not 
perfection. We especially object to all the Millar episode, where 
we think there is more zeal than charity; for the author's pro- 
clivities are sc evidently Anglican that we cannot but paren ve 
Justice than partisanship in the portraits of the Evangelical 
clergyman and his wife, who carried their theological convictions 
into absolute dishonesty and inhumanity, and who for their zeal 
for the soundness of doctrine forgot to be Christians or gen- 
tlefolks. The book is generally so kindly and so little one-sided 
that we regret the animus shown in the matter of the Millar 
family, as one naturally regrets any prominent and unneces- 
sary blemish in what else is pretty an asing. Still, we believe 
that ‘ittle more experience, that careful study of the art 
which we so continually inculcate on novel-writers, will do much 
the anonymous author of Blanche Seymour, She—for we 
assume the sex, as revealed by the character of the work—has 
much to learn, if not so much to unlearn as many others of her 
craft. She has to attain the difficult art of compression, first of all. 
Blanche Seymour is wive-drawn, consequently weakened ; and the 
Various.scenes and incidents are too aimless and scattered. No 
scene should be given in a novel which has not a direct relation 
to the conduct of the story, or the development of the charac- 
ters. A novel should be like a puzzle, in so far that each smallest 
Portion should have both its relative and absolute value; and it 
ould be so closely welded that it would lose meaning, com- 
pleteness, and consecutive interest, if only one of the smallest 
taken But the great mass of novels are 
ocked up anyhow, obeying no rutes of art worth king of, 
and certainly in complete ere es of this rule of interdependence. 
One might prune them of whole chapters and leave no gap; on the 
contrary, the story would be made more compact by the excision 
and brought into closer line. And the author of Blanche Seymour 
sins are in this direction, as, however, is but natural to an 
Unpracti hand, with whom we trust the motto meliora latent 
may be found a faithful prophecy. One other good word we have 


also for this book—it is pure, which is no light merit in these 
days, and for the most part ladylike, though not always so; but 
it deals too much in quotations, it is too long, and the general 
treatment is too scattered, as well as tending to feebleness ; reme- 
diable defects if the author will take pains, and try for strength 
which shall not include coarseness, 


BRACKENBURY’S FOREIGN ARMIES AND HOME RESERVES, * 


which they treat are sufficiently varied. We have one on “The 
Army of Young Austria,” another on the “ Russian Fortresses,” 
another on “A March of Artillery Volunteers,” another on the 
“ Operations of War,” another on “ Responsibility in War.” And 
yet, independent though they are of one another, these essays do. 
all really point in one direction, and focus in a common centre. 
The title which Captain Brackenbury has adopted for his book— 
ign Armies and Home Reserves—brings the various subjects 
into a well defined circle of interest, of which are the spokes, 
and the nave in which they are fixed is Military Reform. 
Whether we are reading of the army of “ Young Austria,” 
of the Russian army, or of our own Volunteers, we shall h 
fail to perceive the dominant idea which runs through the whole— 
the idea that an army to be successful must march with the times, 
and must in a great measure “ nationalize” itself. It must throw 
off its skins like a serpent, and continually advance, as untram- 
melled as may be by obsolete traditions and antiquated views. 
All that is substantial it must retain; all that is simply the 
accumulated rust of custom or disuse it must energetically 
and burnish away. It must move with the nation and throb with 
the nation’s pulse. Captain Brackenbury is hopeful as to the Aus- 
trian army, because it “understands why it was beaten.” As 
Prussia rebounded from the military nadir which she touched 
campaign, and is strivin, to er mili tem 
starting-point of the forward movement is the earnestness and the 
reality of the system of military instruction. “ Let no English- 
man go to Austria to see reviews, magnificent marchings 
past, or noisy smoke-tainted field-days. All that has been swept 
away.” In its place we have the vigorous application of that 
admirable, we might say vital, system of instruction which has 
contributed so largely to the success of the Prussian army: Real 
field-days, not miserable “sham fights,” with a cut-and-dried 
me ; real strategical manceuvres, with two forces acting 
warily and jealously against each other under the eyes of a body 
of carefully selected umpires; field-days followed by earnest dis- 
cussions as to the reason of this and the right or wrong of that; 
field-days in which the generals are taught as well as the privates, 
and the success of which is not measured by the quantity of 
powder burnt, but by the amount of instruction imparted. Those 
who wish to understand in what way an army should set to work 
to reform itself will find much that is instructive in this account 
of the army of Young Austria. 
And if strategical manceuvres and real instruction form a 
= of material departure for military reform, the yg 
id down by the Archduke Albert as to Responsibility in War 
furnish no less certainly a moral starting- 
work on this subject which Captain Brackenbury 
concluding essay was some time Pers by us;f and it 
deserves to be better known among English officers and English 
officials than it is. It deals with a subject which is hardly 
studied at all in this country, but the proper appreciation of 
which is essential to the welfare of an army and to the proper 
development of any administrative system, e venture to quote 
here the fundamental principles laid down by the author :— 
1st. To separate strictly and define precisely the various circles of action. 
and. To prevent superiors from encroaching upon the circle of action 
below them, and this must be done with the utmost care and vigilance. 
3rd. To reduce as far as ble the number of employés. Those who. 
remain should be well proved, and well trusted. The more numerous is the 
staff of an office, the more complicated is the business, and the slower. 
It actually becomes the aim of employed ns to make work, lest they 
0 0 
gras, Tie i by demanding 
them, but thorough. 
th, As far as is consistent with general interests and the regulations, 
ell minor cominunders to che of thelr without 
To punish severely both subalterns ind chiefs of 
terests of the soldiers, and to use reprimands, where possible, instead of 
other punishments. 


. To treat with silent contempt or reproval all unnecessary questions. 
wth men wanting to shirk responsibility, 


Truer or wiser words than these could scarcely be written. Shall 
we be saying too much if we add that there is hardly one of 
these principles which is not diametrically opposed to the practice- 


* Fi Armies and Home Reserves, By Capt. C. B. Brackenbury, R.A, 
Reprinted from the “Times.” London: Chapman & Hall. 1871. 
t Saturday Review, June 12, 1869. 
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of the British army? One of the curses of the English army is 
the absence of any Properly assigned responsibility except in the 
highest ranks, and by the time an officer has attained those ranks 
his capability of assuming responsibility has through disuse be- 
come unequal to the strain which is suddenly, for the first 
time, put upon it. It is very much the fashion to abuse English 
officers for their want of professional interest and en Each 
part of the system is blamed for this in turn. Now it is the 
purchase system; now it is the defective character of the edu- 
eation which our officers receive, or of the examination which 
they undergo; or they are so numerous that there is no in- 
ducement for them to work; or they are too rich; or there is 
no prospect of advancement. The real cause lies deeper. It 
lies in the shortsighted refusal to assign to the officers gene- 
full and sufficient give them something 
to do which is worth the : mm e are going to spend many 
millions in abolishing purchase, as one means of improving 
our officers. Perhaps if we had first tried the simpler and less 
costly expedients of introducing a rational system of military 
instruction and a sound system of military responsibility—if we 
had tried to “ separate strictly and define precisely the various 
circles of action,” to “ prevent superiors from encroaching upon 
the circle of action below them,” to “ prove well our employés 
and then to trust them,” to “get rid of spiritless mechanical 
work,” to “leave all minor commanders to settle the affairs of 
their command without interference from above,” and “ to treat 
with silent contempt or reproval all unn questions from 
men wanting to shirk responsibility ”—perhaps, we say, if we had 
tried these measures first, we should soon have found that our 
officers are not such an idle, indifferent, professionally apathetic 
oe of men after all. 
aptain Brackenbury gives a deal of information in his 
book about the Russian army. that army, as elsewhere, the 
spirit of active progress is at work, and the following account of a 
—— column” at Warsaw serves to show with what earnestness 
energy the art of war is practised in Russia :— 
Late at night, when the troops are asleep, and many of the officers are sup- 
after the opera, flirting in drawing-rooms, or swallowing glass after 
glass of boiling tea, messengers arrive with orders that certain regiments are 
to mareh — on the morrow to a place named, where > 4 will receive 
further orders. No notice is given of what they are to do when they get 
there. The dew is still on the grass, and the birds but half-awake, when the 
column arrives at its destination, An aide-de-camp is there before them, 
sitting on his horse, and wrapped in the everlasting coat or cloak. “ The 
enemy is ex to arrive from ——; you are to entrench this position 
against him.” The get to work, and before long earthworks bar the 
approaches, guns in position command every avenue of access, The men 
rest, the officers fall into groups and discuss their plans for the evening, a 
solitary subaltern here and there dreaming of the eyes that have promised 
him welcome at ball or opera. The gallop of a horse is heard, and a mes- 
senger appears, his horse streaked with foam. “The right of the army is 
attacked in force at ——; you are to march instantly and reinforce it.” 
Now, the second named is twenty miles from the camp. The com- 
manding officer obeys, and the column marches off to perform Its new duty. 


This sort of flying column would, as Captain Brackenbury ob- 
serves, “astonish British officers not a little if it were seppeiaced 
at Aldershot.” But we do not altogether despair of seeing the 
day when Aldershot will be less easily surprised. Since Captain 
Brackenbury wrote the paper from which these passages are 

uoted, a great advance has been made—and made with remark- 
able success—at Aldershot, and at some other of our great military 
centres. In a small way imitations have been made of these 
foreign field-days. Bodies of have been sent out in 
ignorance of other’s whereabouts. Generals have manceuvred 
against each other in sober earnest and absolute bewilderment. 
And it is on record that the operations have become so animated 
and so real, that an infantry regiment on one occasion, fired with 
martial ardour, begged to be led to the attack, and permitted to 
drive their bayonets into the “ tin-bellies,” as they irreverently 
designated the cuirassed Life Guards. This is as it should be. 
Some of our Radical army reformers would perhaps like to see it 
carried a little further, and consider that the infantry regiment 
might with advantage be actually led to the attack, to the com- 
plete and final extermination of the “tin-bellies.” But men of 
more moderate views will perhaps be content to note with satis- 
faction the progress already made, and to welcome the new era 
which at last appears to have dawned upon Aldershot. Almost 
within the past few days it has been announced that field ma- 
neeuvres are to be carried out this summer on a still larger and 
more complete scale in the neighbourhood of Aldershot. 

Some interesting details are given in this little book of the 
Russian artillery. Lovking over the figures which Captain 
Brackenb ives on this head, we cannot fail to be struck with 
the totally different principles upon which the Russians proceed as 
compared with ourselves. Their guns are generally exceedingly 
light, and their charges exceedingly low. Take, for example, 
their field guns. The 4-pounder weighs between 6 and 7 cwt., 
and throws shell of from 14 to 16 lbs., with charges of 14 lbs., 
and a resulting velocity of little over 1,000 feet per second; the 
g-pounder weighs about 12 cwt., and throws shell of from 27 
to 30 lbs. with charges of 3 lbs., and an initial velocity of from 
1,000 to 1,100 feet per second. Compare these figures with 
those of the English ee Our g-pounder muzzle-loader weighs 
8 cwt., and throws 9 lb. shell with charges of 131bs. of powder, 
and a resulting velocity of between 1,300 and 1,400 feet 
second; our 16-pounder will weigh 124 cwt., and throw a 16 |b. 
shell with a charge of 3 Ibs. of powder, and a velocity of about 


1,350 feet per second. The fact is that the Russian guns are 


little more than howitzers. For common-shell practice 
would be probably quite as formidable as our own. Buta anny 
gun is essentially required to be a man-killing gun, and for this 
meg: & shrapnel is more effective than a common shell; ang 
or a shrapnel, the effect of which is derived from the ¢ 

of the gun, a high, sustained velocity is absolutely n 

the other hand, what we gain in effect, we lose to some extent 
in mobility. Our guns are less easily moved and transported than 
the Russian field-guns. When we got into a certain position we 
could do much more damage, but to get into that position might 
cost usa great deal more trouble. But here we come face to face 
with one of the most vexed questions of modern artillery science— 
what sacrifice of mobility ought to be made to increased gun 
power. Whatever the answer to this question may be, it may 
confidently be said that if we err in one direction, the Russians 
gd err in the other, and of the two errors ours is the more 
venial. 

We can heartily recommend these essays to those who are jn- 
terested in army matters. They are full of information; they are 
eminently progressive, and contain much matter for useful reflec. 
tion. Their permanent value would have been enhanced if Captain 
Brackenbury had given the date at which each essay originally 
appeared. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR.* 
(Second Notice.) 


\ \ ] E had not intended to trouble our readers with any more 

instances of the useless amount of classification adopted in 
this Grammar, yet, bearing in mind that we write for some who 
will never read the work itself—and this class, we think, will bea 
very large one—we warn them against the adverbs. Of the nine 
classes into which these are divided we shall say nothing of 
any except the last, which is subdivided as follows :—g. Various 
logical adverbs, used to modify discourse. They are of six kinds— 
“ the significative, the concessive, the dubitative, the correcti 
the affirmative, the negative.’ We leave our readers to judge for 
themselves whether these classes conform to the sound rule of 
logical division that each should be exclusive of every other, 
and, granting this to be the case, they may then proceed to 
discover for themselves the utility of the division. 

We have implied that the Public School Latin Grammar is open 
to the same charge as was brought against the Primer—namely, 
that of inventing a barbarous jargon of epithets and other descri 
tive words, unknown to the ancient grammarians, and for 
introduction of which into a Primer no good excuse could be 
made. Such words and phrases as “ Factitive Verbs,” “ Annexive 
Relation,” “ Oblique Complement,” “Trajective Adjectives,” and 
the like, certainly seemed to us singularly out of pinot in a first 
Latin Book. Of course they all make their appearance again in 
the Grammar. And here one of our objections against them is 
removed. The student is far enough advanced in years and 
knowledge to be able to understand what they mean. Accord- 
ingly, in the Grammar they must stand upon their own merits. If 
it can be shown that they are of any value commensurate with the 
trouble of learning what they mean, that would undoubtedly bea 

reason for retaining them, but we think the onus proband 
rests with the compiler of the Grammar. Meanwhile we observe 
that he has greatly enlarged their number, and we meet with such 
ridiculous expressions as ‘‘ Static Verbs,” “‘ Quotientive Adverbs,” 
“ Circumstantive Entheses,” and the like. We venture to say that 
the meaning of many of these phrases would never be guessed 
by an ordinary scholar if he were put to the- trial. “ Quotientive 
adverbs,” we admit, speak for themselves, but then where is the 
advantage of introducing such an ugly word for the description of 
the class of adverbs that may be supposed to be used in answer to 
the question guoties? It would have been perhaps a shade more 
to the point, and a shade also more ridiculous, if they had been 
called Totientive, because, as they do not ask but answer the ques- 
tion, they are expressed in words which particularize the adverb 
toties. But we think it quite necessary to explain the term 
“Static verbs” to our readers, who might probably think the 
epithet had something to do with the stability of their external 
form, whereas it appears to refer wholly to the meaning, and to 
represent “ verbs of state or condition.” 

e will give the author’s own explanation of “ Circumstantive 
Entheses.” First of all “ Enthesis means a group of words not 
containing a formal predication, but convertible by a slight change 
of form into a clause, or dependent simple sentence.” Now this 
appears as a footnote to the following paragraph :— 

The simple sentence receives expansion from Words, Phrases, and 
Entheses, used as Adjuncts, and standing in the various relations which 
words in a simple sentence bear to one another, These relations are:—. 


I. Predicative. V. Circumstantive. 
II. Qualitative. VI. Proprietive. 
III. Objective. VII. Prolative. 
IV. Receptive. VII. Annexive. 
Of the unnecessary hard words we think we have said enough. 


It is time to recur to the fault which in our former article we 
of in general, and which we now proceed to illustrate in parti 
It is the one striking fault of the whole of this portion of the book 
to which we shall confine ourselves for the present—namely, the 
immense collection of facts collected together and classified in 
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what we may call a lifeless induction, and tied together without 
any attempt at explanation. Grammar is at best a repulsive subject 
to boys at school, not to say to grown-up people taking it up for the 
purpose of learning a language, and the writer who contributes 
anything towards enlivening this subject deserves well of man- 
kind in general. The explanation a | probably help even to the 
better recollection of the facts. It will at least render the process 
of learning them easier and lighter, and every one who has ever 
been engaged in teaching this irksome subject knows how little he 
can afford to dispense with any extraneous aid. We proceed to 
ive an instance or two in the order in which they occur. 

Before entering upon the declensions we have a proper and 
useful statement of the fact, or the supposition, whichever the 
reader pleases to designate it, of the primitive endings of all the 
cases. It ends with the ablative plural as follows :— 


Dative AND ABLATIVE PLURAL.—Primitive ending bhy&s. This, 
corrupted into bus (for bios), became the ending of these cases in Con- 
sonant-, I-, U-, and E-nouns ; as 

virgin-i-bus urbi-bus gradii-bus dié-bus, 
And it was occasionally used in the A-nouns, as ded-bus, filia-bus, &c. 
But in most A-nouns, and in all O-nouns, &bus became (ais) is, and 
dbus became (ois) is, as mensis, dominis. 


Now we pass by the awkward expression of this, which is not 
the less clu because it is not likely to mislead the learner as 
if A-nouns pos Frames’ indiscriminately admitted the terminations 
abus and obus. Neither shall we object to there being no at- 
tempt at explaining how these respective classes of nouns came 
to differ so widely from each other in their inflexions, because we 
have no probable account of it to give for ourselves; but when 
this subject comes to be treated again at P. 36 when the plural 
cases in -bus of the first declension are treated of, we are told— 


2. Like dea with Dat. Abl. Pl. in -bus are declined : 
filia, daughter, and (sometimes) liberta, freedwoman. 
The cases in -bus are used in distinction from the masculine forms deis, 
filiis, libertis. Some grammarians assign the same ending to anima, asina, 
domina, equa, gnata, mula, and other words, but classical usage does not 
sanction it in these instances. It appears in ambabus, duabus. 

Now here we light upon a very doubtful statement. As far as 
we know there are only two other words to which grammarians 
have assigned this termination—namely, serva and famula; and 
the undoubted existence of some of these forms in later Latin cer- 
tainly implies that they were known in earlier, and therefore that 
itis a mere accidental circumstance that they are not found in 
writers of the Augustan age. The objection, therefore, on the 
author’s part to recognise these is quite futile. But the fault we 
are now exposing is of a different kind. As the most ancient form 

these cases contained a letter or sound equivalent to (b) or 
(bh) the reason ought to have been given why in certain words, 
whether fewer or more numerous, it was retained. The comparison 
of the words serva, liberta, and ancilla supplies it instantly. From 
the very nature of the case these words were of daily, almost 
hourly, occurrence in the mouths of a Roman household, and 
there would frequently arise the necessity of distinguishin 
between the sexes. Hence the retention of the forms servis an 
libertis for masculine, and servabus and libertabus for feminine. 
The distinction would have a tendency to drop in the course of 
time, whereas in the case of ancilla, which never had a corre- 
spondent word with a masculine termination, it either had no 
existence early enough to have had this form of ending, or, if it 
Sa it had lost it, like other words, before the Augustan age of 


n. 
Of a piece with this is the neglect at p. 40 to supply the omis- 
sion of the Primer that words of the fourth Gecbinaion are usually 
derived from verbs, which, to say nothing of the principle in- 
volved, is in point of fact a great help to a boy in attempting to 
recollect whether a noun in us belongs to the second or the fourth 
declension. This distinction would illustrate a remarkable feature 
in the formation of language, and most pupils would easily under- 
stand that the idea implied in eurro, for instance, is earlier than 
that of cursus, whilst, on the contrary, fumus must have existed be- 
fore fumo, Neither again at p. 182, when the subject of derivation is 
treated, do we find any reference to this. We might give many in- 
stances of the same of fault, but we pass on to a further illus- 
tration of the author’s want of philosophic power. 

The author is ne using the word “logical,” but logic is 
clearly not his forte. owledge of grammar ought to have 
enabled him to define grammatical terms at least truly, if not 
lucidly, and knowledge of logic might have given him the power 
of indging of his definitions after they were framed. Let us 
take the definition of a sep at p. 24, a8 an instance :—“ A 
preposition is a particle used with a noun-case to define its 
relation to some other noun.” Now we confess we much prefer 
the description in the Primer, where it is very properly said to 
be “the particle which goes before the case of a noun.” "If after 
further study it is thought necessary to define it further, in the 
interests of laglo and of science we make no objection. We do 
but make the stipulation that the definition shall be both 
— and true. Now, that we may not misrepresent the editor 
of the Grammar, we insert his own illustrative instance of his 
assertion that a preposition defines the relation of a noun or a 
noun-case (we really do not pretend to understand which it is) to 
some other noun :— 

Ego sto ad fores—ZJ stand at the door. 


Now here, again, we say nothing of the substitution of a pro- 


noun for a noun in a case where clearness was especially desirable. 
But will it be seriously maintained that the preposition ad defines 
the relation of ego and fores? or, to represent the matter in Eng- 
lish, where the absurdity will perhaps be more glaring, is it 
meant that the relation in which the pronoun J and the noun door 
stand to each other is defined or even described by the particle 
at? And yet it is no slip of the pen. The same definition recurs. 
at p. 178, where it is said, with a somewhat increased looseness 
of expression, that “a preposition is the exponent of relation 
between one noun and another.” If the author had contended that 
the preposition represents the relation in which the act of standing 
stands towards the door, the expression, however clumsy, would at 
least have been intelligible. And even now we are not quite sure 
whether he does not mean this. If so, we should advise him, if 
his book ever reaches a second edition, to explain this. 

In further illustration of this want of logical precision we may 
refer to the conspectus of the “ endings of the five declensions of 
substantives” at p. 34. Here, again, we say nothing of the very 
gp and unsightly look of the whole ee We do not 

ow that, after what a boy has learnt in the Primer, there is any 
value in such a/conspectus, but certainly its whole value consists 
in its completeness and clearness, whereas in this table one of the 
terminations of the second declension has been actually omitted,. 
not by mistake, but designedly, the account of the termination er 
being placed by itself in a footnote. 


It is really —- that any one writing on such a subject. 


as grammar should use such loose and slovenly expressions as 
abound in this volume. It may admit of question, perhaps, 
whether the author has at all improved upon the ancient mode of 
arranging the cases of nouns, but though the reason that he 
intends to assign for placing the vocative and accusative in 


immediate succession to the nominative may be sati to: 
some minds, yet we think few will be found to defend his mode. 


of stating the close resemblance of the nominative and vocative 


in meaning, and the frequent agreement in termination of all the | 


three. It is as follows :— 

The vocative has been separated from the nominative, with which it is 

almost identical, and has thus assumed an importance which ought not to be 
given to it. The accusative, so often concurring with both, has been sepa- 
rated from both. - 
We really are not aware that there is a more frequent concurrence 
of nominatives, accusatives, and vocatives than of any other com- 
bination of three cases that could be named ; and as to the idea of 
identity, we are unable to perceive that it admits of degrees, And 
here, again, we may express our wonder that the author has not 
adopted his own suggestion, that the accusative, genitive, and 
dative cases should be called tively the objective, the pos- 
sessive, and the receptive. We do not mean that we should have 
— their adoption, but that the introduction of these terms, 
if, as he seems to think, there is anything to be eae Be fo 
would not have been more startling or unreasonable than the 
alteration of the established order of the cases. 

We have already implied that, in spite of its a ing to lay 

at stress upon systematic arrangement, the Grammar is very 
fefective in system. To take an early instance of this. In p. 24 
we are told what an adverb is, immediately after which follow two 
remarks upon two classes of adverbs which are called respectively 
pronominal adverbs and numeral adverbs. Now at first sight we 
are puzzled at finding an arrangement which of course is not 
meant to be a complete classification, and we ask why are these two 
classes selected for remark in 
further question why adverbs which answer the + er a when, 
where, whence, whether, are called pronominal, though we really 


think boys, not to say reviewers, might be puzzled to answer the. 


question. But what we want to know is why was not the useful 
piece of information reserved for p. 171, where we are presented 


with a complete description of the classes of adverbs, headed by’ 


the “interrogative pronominal adverbs,” which are divided into 
eight classes, the third of which classes is that of Number. If 
then a boy is to answer the question what kind of adverb is 
quoties, if we follow p. 24, he is to say numeral ; if we adopt the 
classification of p. 171, the answer is to be “ an interrogative pro- 
nominal numerical adverb.” 

Another most glaring of deviation from 
on the opposite , and a few — pages—namely, the 
insertion idee the head of Morphology, or Word-lore, of what pro~ 
perly belongs to the subject of Syntax. Examples illustrating the 
consecution of tenses such as 

quereris quod te deseram—you complain that I forsake you, 
have no business under the head of Word-lore. 

Again, in such a Grammar as this the reader to meet 
with frequent quotations from classical authors brought forward in 
illustration of what is — But till we arrived at p. 78 we 
fancied there was a studied avoidance of all quotation, when sud- 
denly, 2 propos of a discussion on the use of the numerals, we 
light upon a couple of crammed with references to classical 
authors. We do not object to these, on the contrary we highly 
approve of them; but, in addition to the inconsistency we are 
now noticing, we venture to suggest that the syntactical use of 
a caw us to belong to the province of 


Etymology, nor consequently to that portion of Etymology which 
of Morphology or Word-lore. And whilst we are on page 78 we 


will comment on another fault which appears here, though it is 
quite beside our present point. We notice here, as in many 


. 24° We forbear to ask the 
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other places of the Grammar, a want of refinement in appreciating 
minute distinctions of meaning, as well as in power of expressing 
the exact meanings of Latin phrases which vary according to the 
context with which they stand connected. The scholarship 
strikes us as being of the cut-and-dried kind such as we have 
sometimes fancied rather characterizes the teaching of Shrewsbury 
School. The first remark upon the Cardinal Numerals is :— 
Unus without other numerals is used only with emphasis; as “ Ami- 
¢itie vis est in eo wt anus quasi animus fiat ex pluribus,” the essence of 
i ip is that one soul as it were is formed of several. But—“ Matrone 
annum, ut parentem, Bratum luxerunt,” the matrons mourned Brutus for 
one year as a father. 
That in the first of these examples “ unus ” is used for one as distin- 
ished from many, is undoubtedly true, but we fuil to see that there 
is anything emphatic in such use. There is nothing more emphatic 
in its use as distinguished from many than the co nding use 
of any other numeral in the same relation would be. This is one of 
innumerable instances when the author means what is right, but 
fails in conveying his meaning by inexactness of expression. The 
rendering of the second which was meant to give point 
= the author’s failed altogether if it shad 
in more “ for a ” or “for the year” in- 
* We have scarcely yet travelled 
must reserve what we have to say 
and concluding article, 


beyond the Etymology. We 
nat the Syntax for a third 


TIMBS’S ABBEYS, CASTLES, AND ANCIENT HALLS.* 


as reader who has any acquaintance with the past labours of 
praiseworthy Mr. Timbs will know fairly well how to assess 
the value of the work that lies before us. It is scarcely a book to 
be coveted by the owner of a library strong in county histories 
and books of topographical reference; yet there might be much 
less serviceable specimens of a multum in parvo for the man of few 
books who should desire, with brief research, to get up the 
legends of any given place, or to “spot” the traditionary lore of 
a neighbourh which he had visited or was about to visit. 
With an eye to business, and an ear as keen for stories to make a 
note of as was Boswell’s for Johnsoniana, the compiler of these 
volumes has traversed the whole ground which they embrace, in 
person or in fancy, or both. He has picked up some data on the 
spot, and for others has had recourse to volumes on antiquities 
and to archeological journals—in neither case failing to cater 
for the average reader a repast of an entertaining, and more or 
less substantial, character. There may be here and there inac- 
curacies which would be graver faults were the author’s aim more 
strictly historical, and were Mr. Timbs not Mr. Timbs; but we 
cannot help taking the most favourable view of volumes which, 
being Demy ly meant to minister amusement and general informa- 
tion, fulfil their purpose so easily and pleasantly, and provide 
so chatty and gossiping a guide for the arm-chair tourist. To 
visit each ivy-mantled abbey or antique tower in the flesh, a 
reader should take his “ Murray” with or without his Timbs; 
and we will not go bail for all our gossip’s measurements, or for 
all his architectural and eockaslegian’ data;*but we will engage 
to say that there is scarcely a pile in his whole collection but is 
invested by his curious pen with some legendary interest. Some 
stories he unearthed ; of some he has revived the faded tradi- 
tion; in the case of others he has localized and explained an 
adage, phrase, or custom of which the memory—let alone the in- 
terpretation—was wellnigh lost. This being so, we need not ask 
our readers to follow him in the walks twenty miles round 
London with which he prefaces his systematic tours through the 
Southern and Northern portions of Great Britain; but shall 
rather try to show, by dropping down upon a few localities which 
have some special charm of association for us, a specimen or two 
of the material of a work to which others may recur, not in vain, 
for curiosities relating to other places and parts. 

Let us fancy ourselves first in Derbyshire. Mr. Timbs introduces 
us to Peveril’s Place, or Castle, “in the Peke” near Castleton, 
and treats us to the tradition how its lord, Pain Peverell, 
held a grand tournament—not within the walls, for that would 
have been impossible, but perhaps in the plain near the Castle—at 
which the = was his daughter Mellet’s hand, with, as dower, 
the castle of Whittington, in Shropshire. A knight of Lorraine, 
with a maiden shield of silver, after enacting other feats of valour, 
—— himself the winner of the lady, and, carrying the Shrop- 

castle into the family of Fitzwarine, laid the foundation 
of a name which is very famous in the of Anglo-Norman 
and local romance. If Mr. Timbs fails to fix the spot of this 
ancient —— winning, what matter, so long as he recalls 
the legend? We are not careful to criticize the number of castles 
and seats which the celebrated Elizabeth Hardwicke, Countess of 
Shrewsbury, built in Derbyshire, or to trace in Chatsworth, 
Hardwicke, or elsewhere, the handiwork of that wife of four 
husbands. Mr. Timbs’s province is rather to connect with the 
ever-recurring initials of her name at Hardwicke the legend that 
it was prophesied to her “ she should live so long as she kept 
building ”—*“ a ruse probably of the architect of the day to lead 
her on. In accordance with this she kept building house after 
house, and at last died during a hard t, when the masons 
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could not work.” With Tamworth, in the adjoining county 
of Stafford, is intimately connected, both by legend and history, 
the Norman name of Marmion; and it is illustrative of the accu- 
racy with which Sir Walter Scott laid down his lines for the 
lay of “ Marmion” that he connects his hero with the lordshi 
of Fontenay, Tamworth, and ~~ the second of which 
manors claimed, and the third of which retains, the honour of 
furnishing the hereditary Royal Champion, on the ground of Robert 
de Marmion’s tenure of these castles by virtue of that hono 
service. The legend of this Marmion’s expulsion of the nuns from 
Oldbury, near Tamworth, and of his being wrought upon by St, 
Edith in a night vision to restore, and grant a charter to, the Abbey 
of Poleworth, in Oldbury (p. 397), may well have suggested to 
the latter-day minstrel the trait in his hero’s character which led 
him to set lightly by the sanctity of nunneries, and to spoil them 
of some at least of their belongings, in the instance of Constance 
Beverley. The claimants of the Championship in right of holdi 
Tamworth—namely, the De Frevilles—are now merged in the Ear 
of Ferrers, whose castle of Chartley is one of the most memory- 
haunted in Staffordshire, and, having passed through an heiress in 
Henry VI.’s reign to Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex, remained 
in that family until, at the death of the Parliamentarian Earl, 
his sister Dorothy took the Staffordshire estates, and Frances, 
Marchioness of Hertford, those in Herefordshire. This Dorothy 
was the wife of Sir Robert Shirley, and his son in 1677 
was created Lord Ferrers of Chartley. Chartley Castle was, it 
need scarcely be said, one of the prison-houses of Mary Queen 
of Scots, as was also its near neighbour, Tutbury Castle. Of 
course Mr. Timbs does not forget this, nor indeed any other of 
the spots where the luckless Queen’s foot rested in her enforced 
progress towards her death-place; nor does he omit to mention 
the evil omen to the family of Ferrers which is associated with 
the birth of the parti-coloured Chartley calf (vol. i. p. 408). It is 
delicacy, perhaps, which suppresses the mention of Laurence, Earl 
Ferrers, who was hanged at Tyburn in 1760 for the murder of 
his steward, Mr. Johnson, in a@ fit of passion occasioned by that 
gentleman having given evidence on behalf of the Countess, who 
was suing for a divorce. A Chartley calf must have preceded s0 
ignominious an exit from the world, although it does not seem 
within Mr. Timbs’s brief to suggest anything so personal. We 
scarcely know why, in his Statlordshire survey, he omits the 
famous Abbey of Burton. 

If we take wing to Oxfordshire, we shall find Mr. Timbe 
has been before us to all its more notable antiquities—to 
Minster Lovel, for instance, with which is associated the mystery 
concerning its last lord, who supported Lambert Simnel against 
Henry ViL, and after the battle of Stoke, in Notts, swam his 
horse through the Trent, and escaped to his Oxfordshire seat. 
Song and legend commemorate the hiding-place he found in a sub- 
terranean recess, where he was fed by a domestic, until his estates 
were seized, his tenants dispersed, and the possibility of access 
to him defeated by the King’s orders. When the vault was dis- 
covered in the last century—so runs a tale which is not without 
a certain amount of evidence—* Lord Lovel was found seated 
in a chair as he had died” Ce. ii, pp. 109-10). A somewhat 
similar tale hangs by the old Hall of Hendlip, near Worcester, 
which is now replaced by a modern mansion. In it were hidden 
within secret recesses several of the conspirators in the Gun- 

wder Plot. The mistress of the Hall, Mrs. Abingdon, feigned 
herself ill when a search was instituted, took to her bed 
and fed the fugitives by means of a secret tube so successfully 
that they were at last driven to give themselves up, not by lack of 
food, but by need of air and room to breathe. The mention of 
“ Woodstock,” in the same county as Minster Lovel, suggests a 
whole host of memories of secret passages, and the use of which 
they were found capable in working on the superstition of the 
Roundheads; but the record is patent in the novel of Sir Walter 
Scott. As to that earlier mystery of Woodstock, the labyrinth 
and Fair Rosamond, Mr. Timbs is good enough to give the reader 
his choice of versions about the fair frail one and “the thredde 
of blue silk ”—the last and worst being that of the French 
chronicle (vol. ii. p. 100). But perhaps neither the poison, nor 
the dagger, nor the staff and the toads are anything more than 
myths, if what Carte goes far towards proving be true, that, re- 
tiring to Godstow, she gat her to a nunnery, and lived there 
twenty years after Henry's desertion of her. 

It is an easy step from Oxfordshire to Gloucestershire, where 
are plenty of storied castles, courts, and abbeys. Amongst these 
Berkeley is worthy of first mention, as a Norman fortress still in 
complete repair, with the room to be seen where Edward II. was 
murdered, and, according to Horace Walpole, the cast of the poor 
King’s face in plaster, if any one has faith enough to mistake 
the features of Charles I. for those of Edward They had 
contrivances to make images and “statoots” pay a double 
debt before the days of Artemus Ward, who owned a “ statoot 
fixt up to represent Sir Edmun Hed, William Penn, Juke of 
Wellington, the Beneker Boy,” &c, &c. Thornbury Castle, -_ 
is an interesting mixture of military and domestic castella 
architecture, and a memorial of the favour and fall of Edward 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, who commenced the building in 
the second year of Henry VIII. Mr, Timbs omits to mention 
what Grose records in his Antiquities (vol. ii. p. 151), that the Duke 

ined permission to impark 1,000 acres, and meant to have 
Sivcstad into its midst a small branch of the Severn. Grose also 
tells a capital story of Buckingham pouring water into Wolseys 


| shoes, and Wolsey threatening to sit on his skirts, which we 
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wonder that our present gossip should have overlooked. Perha 
his best story about Gloucestershire localities is that anent the 
manor-house of Chavenage, near Tetbury. Its owner, in the war 
betwixt Charles and his Parliament, was on the side of the latter, 
and, under strong pressure from Ireton, acquiesced in the death- 
warrant of the King. Within six months he died, with expres- 
sions of regret at having participated in the execution of his 
sovereign. A marvel followed. On the day of the funeral, when 
the carriages of mourners and invited guests were thronging the 
court-yard, another coach, which none seemed to recognise, drawn 
by black horses, neared the porch in great solemnity. “ When it 
arrived, the door of the vehicle opened in some unseen manner}; 
and, clad in his shroud, the shade of the lord of the manor glided 
into the carriage, and the door instantly closing upon him, the 
coach rapid] withdrew from the house, not however before it could 
be perceived that the driver was a beheaded man, and that he 
was arrayed in royal vestments, with the Garter on his leg’, and the 
star of that Order on his breast. No sooner had the coach reached 
the gateway than the whole appearanc« vanished in flames of fire. 
The story further maintains that, to this day, every lord of Cha- 

dying in the manor-house takes his departure in this awful 
manner” (vol. ii. p, a To this wonderful legend, which Mr. 
Timbs appears to have gleaned from Notes and Queries, and which 
was some years ago embodied in a humorous poem by Mr. Hunt- 
ley, a Fellow of All Souls, we prefer another and even less known 
story, which, under the head of “ Kimbolton Castle,” in Hunting- 
donshire, is told of the love of her Master of the Horse, Montagu, 
for Catharine of Aragon. Mr. Timbs professes to have unearthed 
the story amongst a lot of written notes in the Kimbolton 
Library, and us very neatly how, when the young gallant 
squeezed her hand, she asked, not the infatuated youth himself, 
but bluff King Hal, her liege lord, “ what he could have meant by 
it.” He was at once shipped off to the wars (vol. i. p. 498). 

But besides legends the author has a curious eye for old cus- 
toms. In these volumes are set forth the “jocular tenures” by 
which Sir Philip Somerville held the manor of Briddeshall of 
John of Gaunt, as Lord of Tutbury. He had to carry his mess to 
table, and act carver to him on Christmas day; and, when his 
lord had eaten and supped, to sit down in the place where he had 
sat, and to be served at the table by the Earl’s stewards. The 
Lord of Staunton-Harcourt’s service to the Crown is still more 
curious (see vol. ii, pp oP: and we learn that the Dukes of 
Marlborough still ho e honour and manor of Woodstock on 
condition of presenting on every 2nd of August for ever, “to Her 
Majesty and her successorsat Windsor Castle, one standard of colour 
with painted thereon” (vol. ii. p. 105). Under 
the head of “ Shrewsbury Castle,” in the first volume, will be found 
in an entertaining note all that is known about the celebrated 
“ Simnel ” cake. is “ mothering Sunday ” cake, known in Wilts, 
Warwick, and Lancashire, as well as in Salop, is probably so 
called from the “siminellus” of the Latin, which one may trace 
in the German “semnel” and the Italian “semolina.” Of course 
Mr. Timbs duly records the local myth about the origin of the name 
—a quarrel between Simon and Nelly how a dish should be cooked, 
and a compromise by first boiling and then baking it. The tough, 
thick safiron crust of the Shropshire “ simnel ” may well be the 
result of half a dozen other processes ; and if we should ever have 
to partake of simnel cake again, may it be at Devizes, where, we 
are told, it has no crust. Among local proverbs which we have 
lit upon in these pages are the following :—* Banbury zeal,” a hit 
at the Puritanism which prevailed there from the time of Eliza- 
beth to the end of Charles IL.’s reign, and for which the strait- 
laced inhabitants liked to be accounted notable rather than for 
their cakes and ale; “‘ Tewkesbury mustard,” a skit either at the 
thickness or the choler of “true Tewkesbury men”; and the 
to Fuller, from the county “ bei 
with monks, having four mitred abbeys.” . 

It is scarcely to be wondered that, in making room for so much 
and so various matter in two moderate-sized volumes, some omis- 
sions should occur, and some scraps of information bear a date 
clearly a good many years behind the current age. A strict critic 
might say that a notice of Caerleon-on-Usk was hardly complete 
without any mention of St. Dubricius. A writer posted up in 
archeological researches to the present hour would scarcely treat 
the question of Bronllys Castle, in Brecknockshire, being of Pho- 
nician structure, as an open one. Could he but have afforded agerns 
Mr. Timbs might have enhanced the effect of his story about 
Oliver, a monk of Malmesbury, trying to enact Dedalus, and re- 
enacting Icarus from off one of the towers of the abbey, by telling 
how this same monk foresaw in the appearance of a comet the 
advent of William the Norman. “Though he could presage the 
fate of others,” says Grose, “he could not foresee his own.” As 
regards the use of one of two circular towers of St. Briavel’s 
Castle, in Gloucestershire, for a prison for the hundred, Mr. Timbs 
might have been correct had he published his book twenty or thirty 
years back. In 1784 Grose predicted that “these towers would 
soon only be used by owls and jackdaws,” and Mr. Nicholls, in 
his Account of the Forest of Dean published some ten or fifteen 
a ago, states that the prison has ceased to be used. A visit to 

enby would satisfy our author that a chapel dedicated to St. 
Julian, near the extremity of Tenby pier, cannot correctly be 
Spoken of in the present tense; and we can hardly think he has 
ever been to Ludlow, or he would have hesitated to quote the 
enthusiastic admirer of that borough who calls it “the queen of 
our inland watering-places,” His informant, he surmises, was a 


only are there no min ings at only a limited 
number of springs of any 

These minor inconsistencies and omissions, however—with a few 
pyalc apes of local names—detract but little from a book which 
is very good of its kind, and which it is impossible to take 
ve curiosity, or to lay down without entertainment ot 
profit, 


CHECKMATE.* 
OW are we to write a review of the work that is before us? 
We are worse off even than the needy knife-grinder when he 
was called upon to tell a story. “Story, God bless you, I have 
none to tell, sir.” He had indeed made his case worse 
than it was, for his last night’s scuffle at the Chequers 
afforded at all events material for a certain amount of narrative. 
We only wish that the three volumes before us afforded us any- 
thing, in its fidelity to nature, so worthy of critical comment as & 
9 ouse brawl narrated by one whose clothes had suflered in it. 
hen we have once fairly told our readers that Checkmate is a 
very foolish and disagreeable novel, and that its author is Mr. J. 
Sheridan Le ae Mie have told them all that we much care 
to tell or that it y concerns them to know. If they are deter- 
mined to know the depths to which he has descended, or the 
particular form which his capacity for writing foolish and di 
able things has taken, we be able to gratify them. At the 
same time we warn them that we are criticizing an author who has 
contrived to write three full volumes without writing a single line 
that can either instruct or (we should think) amuse any human 
being. It is indeed a marvel that he should not accidentally have 
stumbled into something good. It has been said that the dullest 
talker, if he will only persevere in his strivings after wit, must, 
without intending it, say a good thing now orthen. Chance, how- 
ever, is as little indulgent towards Mr. Le Fanu as nature. He 
has written some twenty-five thousand lines, and yet he has 
not, we believe, turned out a single one worth reading and 
remembering. We should be curious to learn whether he has 
always been able to write such dreary novels ag the one before 
us, or whether his skill has been acquired solely by laborious 
tice. We notice on the title-page that this is by no means 
first production. Indeed, it is quite possible that we our- 
selves may have reviewed his writings more than once already, 
We can no more pretend to remember each separate offender 
as he appears before us, though it may be for the third or fourth 
time, than can the worthy magi of a London police-court. 
There is as little individuality among the common run of 
novelists as there is among the common run of pickpockets, Now 
and then there arises in one class and the other some offender 
who has originality enough to make himself conspicuous. But in 
general people write novels or pick pockets in the same bungling 
way as is practised hy their fellows. The pickpockets, thoug 
perhaps they cannot lay claim to more originality, yet have this 
advantage over their literary rivals, that they have often received 
a special course of instruction in the art of appropriating the pro- 
perty of others. We wonder, by the by, that no Fagin rises up 
in the literary world who may confer a polished dexterity on those 
who are at present so awkward in their appropriation of what is not 
their own, and who may show how it is possible so to adapt stolen 
fy ra as that the owner would have difficulty in proving it to 
is own. But we have wandered a long way from our author 
—who, we must add, is not, so far as we know, fairly open to the 
charge of plagiarism, and who is certainly original enough in some 
of his conceptions—and from the knotty question whether he owes 
his skill to art or nature. His novel is indeed a bad one, but then, 
as he himself observes in a mixture of his own and Virgil’s Latin, 
Facilis decensus. As a striking instance of this “decensus” we 
cannot do better than quote the whole passage in which it occurs. 
It is part of a soliloquy of the hero of the story. The somewhat 
blasphemous nature of it will excite less astonishment in our 
ers when we shall have made them acquainted with this gen- 
tleman’s career :— 


instinct, intellect? I read the mandate thus: “Take the best care you 
can of number one.” Bah! It is He that hath made us, and not we 


ourselves. 
We scarcely know whether we find this soliloquizing hero the 
more intolerable in his deeds or in his words. His chief occupa- 


tion is to talk rant and to commit murders. And for both the 
one and the other he is equally deserving of being hurried off to 
instant execution. In addition to his trade as a murderer and a 
ranter he was a “ great city notability,” and “ gentlemanlike, 
clever, and rich.” There is a pleasing mystery about this Mr. Long- 
cluse. Some twenty wee or more before the story opens, one 
Mr. Henry Arden had murdered by “ a sort of low man on 
the Turf,” named Yolland Mace. As the Ardens were an old 
county family and had a baronet at their head, there lived of 
course in the family mansion an aged housekeeper. This venerable 

* Checkmate. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, Author of nog Many 3 
a 3 vols. London: Hurst 
Blackett, 1871. 
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dame no sooner sets eyes on Mr. Longcluse, and he on her, than 
they “ gazed at one another with a strange, uncertain scowl.’ 

He soon got the better of his scowl, but the poor soul had to seek 
for support in “ drops, hartshorn and valerian, on a little water.” 
All the explanation she could give was that “ the moment she heard 
his voice and caught 2izht of his face, the thought of that awful 
night came back, bright and cold, sir, and them black shadows— 
*twas all about me, I can’t tell how, and I hope I may never see 
him again.” And yet she is forced to admit that there is really 
no resemblance between Mr. Mace and Mr. Longcluse, for, not to 
mention other differences in their persons, the former gentleman 
had “a t beak of a nose,” whereas the latter gentleman was 
fomeskahle for his flat nose. Nevertheless, she is not the only 
person who is thus affected, as a worthy old uncle of the family 
who had throughout his life been subject to “fits of sudden and 
feverish concentration” had allowed an idea to take “ possession 
of his brain, and he relied upon it as an intuition.” The idea or 
intuition was that “from Longeluse’s white, sinister face, it seems 
to me, I know not why, will shine the light that will yet clear 
all up.” Though the first murder had been committed, as we 
have said, many years before the story opens, yet our author can- 
not resist the temptation of describing it again with disgusting 
minuteness. We should have thought that he might have been 
‘contented with the murders of the unfortunate Frenchman and 
the German baron which occur in the course of his story. But 
apparently he has studied the taste of his readers, who would 
seem to be, from the fare he provides them, about on a level with 
those who subscribe to the Illustrated Police Gazette. To set off 
the followin 4 all that is required is one of those coarse 
woodcuts =e, whenever an unusually repulsive murder takes 
place, are displayed in the windows of the shabbiest of shops and 
are gazed upon by an admiring knot of the dirtiest of boys :— 


That bloody wretch in the gig had got poor Master Harry’s head back 
over the edge of it, and his knee to his chest, a-strivin’ to break his neck 
across the back-rails; and poor dear lad, Master Harry, he just scritched, 
“Yolland Mace! for God's sake!” These were the last words I ever 
heard from him ; and I’ll never forget that horrid scritch, nor the face of 
the villain that was over him, like a beast over its prey. He was tuggin’ 
at his throat like you’d be tryin’ to tear up a tree by the roots. You never 
see such a face. His teeth was set, and the froth comin’ through, and his 
black eyebrows screwed together, you'd think they’d crack the thin hooked 
nose of him between them ; and he pantin’ like a wild beast. 


It is, we fear, to little purpose that we protest against such 
odious writing as this, for in novel-writing, as well as in wax- 
work shows, a Chamber of Horrors isfound to pay only too well. 
Madame Tussaud has at all events the decency to keep her 
horrors ina chamber tothemselves. It would be something if Mr. 
Le Fanu would gather his repulsive descriptions into a chapter, or 
rather a volume, to themselves, and not scatter them up and 
down his book. The mystery of Mr. Mace’s “thin hooked nose,” 
which after all is the chief feature of the book, is explained 
towards the end of the third volume by the German baron, 
though the explanation costs him his life. This worthy man of 
science found a most profitable business in Paris in so operating on 
the features of criminals and political refugees as to render them 
impossible to be recognised. At the same time he kept a cast of 
each face in its original state, and thus was able, under the threat 
of exposure, to extort large sums of money from those whom he 
thus disguised. As he himself says, in telling of the hooked 
nose 

I opened the skin with a single straight cut from under the lachrymal 
gland to the nostril, and one underneath cory | it, you see, along the base 
of the nose from the point. Thus I drew back the skin over the bridge, and 
then I operated on the bone and cartilage, cutting them and the muscle at 
the extremity down to a level with the line of the face, and drew the flap of 
skin back, cutting it to meet the line of the skin of the cheek. 


The old housekeeper’s “strange, uncertain scowl,” and Uncle 
David’s “fit of sudden and feverish concentration,” were, then, 
fully justified; and the A which had been so skilfully 
worked up through three long volumes was at length satisfactorily 
cleared up by the identification of the “ great beak ” and the flat 
nose. Mr. Mace or Mr. Longcluse, for they are one, has just time, 
before his life and the story ends, to put three bullets through 
the baron’s body, having earlier in the story “planted the last 
stab of four through the black satin waistcoat, embroidered with 
green leaves, red strawberries, and yellow flowers,” which belonged 
to the baron’s assistant. Though he had committed other murders 
besides, and fought “ three or four savage duels,” yet honest Uncle 
David was too much for him. He finds that there is no escape 
from the gallows but in “some unusually subtle poison.” He has 
the grace, however, to make a will, and to add to the dignified 
mystery which had long been conferred on his character by his nose, 
by “leaving his enormous wealth absolutely” to the very man 
who had thus checkmated him. 


Mr. Le Fanu tries to relieve or to heighten his horrors, we know 
not which, with love episodes which are dull enough, and with 
comic passages which are duller still. Of his mind, indeed, there 
may be said in his own words that “there is a melancholy 
psychology in it.” Dreary as are the serious parts of his book, can 
anything be more dreary than such an attempt as the following 
at what Mr. Le Fanu calls “ agreeable banter” >— 

“A family with a title, Mr. Ballard, be it never so humble, sir, like 
7ome shweet ’ome, hash nine livesh in it; they’ll be down to the last pig, 
‘and not the thickness of an old tizzy between them and the glue-pot; and 
while you'd write your name across the back of a cheque all’s right again. 
The doesh it, You-never knew a title in the workus yet, Mr. Ballard, 


and you'll wait awhile beford ou ’av a hopportunity of shayin’ «¥. 
Lord Dooke, I hope your grashe’s water-gruel is salted to your noble tashe 
thish morning.’” 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


a” we may credit the accounts of Russian popular feeling which 
at present reach us, supported as they certainly are by the 
tone of the Russian press, a profound divergence of sentiment 
exists between the Government and the people with reference to 
the attitude of the former during the recent war. While the 
inclination of the Czar towards the Court of Berlin has over. 
passed the boundaries even of “benevolent neutrality,” the 
people are said to regard the overthrow of France in the light of 
a national disaster. The cause of this uneasiness is of course to 
be found in the condition of the Baltic provinces, and in the con- 
viction that it provides Germany with an unimpeachable casug 
belli whenever it may suit her to go to war. The logic which hag 
been deemed to justify the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine 
applies with tenfold force in the case of districts where the flower 
of the population actually is German in language and sentiment, 
where the remainder is at all events not Russian, and where a 
long-standing quarrel exists between the governors and the 
governed in which right is evidently on the side of the latter, 
Under these circumstances, the Russian people may well question 
the wisdom of a policy which, in return for some dubious advan- 
tages in the Black Sea, and some possibly illusory prospects of 
aggrandizement upon the anticipated dismemberment of the 
Austrian Empire, has permitted the creation of so formidable a 
Power upon their own frontier. Any such feeling is likely to be 
strengthened by the perusal of two remarkable books, one written, 
the other translated, by Dr. Julius Eckardt*, exponent in general 
of the grievances of the Czar’s German subjects to the Western 
public. His version of General Fadejew’s highly important 
work on the military resources of Russia is perhaps the more 
significant of the two. The translator expressly states that his 
task has been undertaken with a view to the contingency of a rup- 
ture, and rightly directs especial attention to the extreme dislike 
and distrust of Germany apparent in the whole complexion of 
General Fadejew’s remarks. This is the more important as the 
General belongs to the party by which Russian public opinion has 
of late been mainly controlled, and his work originally appeared in 
the journal conducted by M. Katkoff, the most influential of Rus- 
sian publicists. The manner in which this national or Panslavistic 
party has become dominant is lucidly explained by Dr. Eckardt 
imself in the first two essays of his own work, which form, as it 
were, the complement to each other. The first analyses the pro- 
of Russian reforms from 1856 to 1863, and shows how these 
were fatally checked by the violent reaction supervening upon the 
ill-advised Polish revolt of the latter year. e second explains 
how a similar cause annibilated the socialistic agitation of Alex- 
ander Hertzen, so formidable to the Government fora long series of 
= Hertzen was a cosmopolitan republican, with few especially 
ussian characteristics ; he was an apostle of the universal revolu- 
tion, and the sympathy which in this capacity he professed for the 
Polish insurrection deprived him of every particle of influence with 
his countrymen. All sections of opinion were now welded to- 
gether into one national party, whose twofold object was the in- 
prs ag wen of all members of the Slavonic race into one huge bod 
under Russian leadership, and the absorption or expulsion of 
recalcitrant nationalities. Hence the savage persecution of the 
Poles, and the vexatious oppression to which the German inhabi- 
tants of the Baltic provinces have been subjected. The attempts 
to crush out the national life of Poland have, in Dr. Eckardt’s opinion 
proved a failure. The confiscated estates find few purchasers, an 
the enforced use of the Russian language in colleges and in official 
documents goes but a little way towards rendering it the language 
of ordinary intercourse. There is, however, a corner of the 
world where the Russian propaganda is active and successful. 
This is the southern portion of Galicia, inhabited by the Ruthenes, 
a branch of the Russian nation. Dr. Eckardt’s tour through 
Galicia, more particularly his account of Lemberg and the adjoin- 
ing country, is one of the most lively parts of his volume. 
According to him, the Ruthenes were good Austrian subjects so 
long as the administration of Galicia remained in German hands, 
but its recent transfer to the Poles has bitterly exasperated them, 
and they are now quite ready for annexation to Russia, Some 
considerable allowance must no doubt be made for the writer's 
patriotic feelings, which are evidently mortified by the official 
predominance of the Poles, and the readiness with which his 
own countrymen adopt the language and conform to the manners 
of the less civilized race. Similar considerations must qualify our 
acceptance of his unfavourable view of the working of the Russian 
social reforms. There are few subjects respecting which testimony 
is at present so conflicting. There can, however, be little doubt 
that they have greatly augmented the military strength of Russia, 
and such is the view of General Fadejew, who dwells with exulta- 
tion on the enormous military resources of his country. He is 
silent, however, as to the weak point of Russian organization— 
finance ; and his demonstration of the ability of Russia to wage & 


* General Fadcjew iiber Russlands Kriegsmacht und Kriegspolitik. Ueber- 
setzung aus dem Russischen. Mit einem Vorwort von Julius Eckardt. 
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defensive war for an indefinite period by no means proves that 
she would be able to repossess herself of her Polish or Livonian 
provinces if they were occupied by an enemy who could rely upon 
the sympathy of the population. The General’s work abounds 
with interesting details, to which we refrain from adverting, partly 
from their technical character, and partly from uncertainty as to 
the modifications they may have undergone from the recent re- 
organization of the army upon the Prussian model. 

Among the advantages consequent upon the consolidation of 
German unity may be reckoned that German history will be much 
easier to write for the future. The discordance and confusion of 
former periods destroy the epic unity essential to a great work, 
except at such all-engrossing epochs as that of the Reformation, 
or the Thirty Years’ War. Herr von Rochau*, writing a condensed 
history of his country for general perusal, has done his best to 
impart unity of action and consistency of plan to a vast and per- 
plexing theme, and Has to a considerable extent accomplished his 
object Bees ape | minor details, and adhering strictly to the 
great lines of his subject. The work is very readable, and pro- 
mises to be very useful. According to the author’s own state- 
ment, he has been much assisted ,' a prevision of the present 
state of affairs, to which, as the logical consummation of the entire 
sequence of events from the beginning, he has sedulously adapted 
the general tenor and spirit of his narrative. This is no doubt the 
case, yet it will be safe to predict that the adaptation in question 
will be more observable in the second and concluding volume than 
in the first, which comes down to the ruin of the House of 
Hohenstaufen. 

Wolfgang Menzel’s history of the late wary is of course a dithy- 
rambic of triumph, blended with ungenerous invective against the 
defeated enemy. Herr Menzel’s views and temper are well 
known ; generosity from such a quarter could merely be affecta- 
tion; it is impossible to refuse him the merit of perfect con- 
sistency, or to contest the legitimacy of his exultation, A Liberal 
historian who should write in a similar style would be tried by a 
yery different standard of criticism. In point of composition this 
hasty compilation is unworthy of the author’s practised pen ; it is 
poorly and, in some parts, ridiculously written. It would be hard 
to surpass the bathos of the following :—“ One voice, however, 
rang forth from England, like the wrathful Jehovah. The Rev. 
Stopford Brooks” [sich Then follows a long extract from Mr. 
Brooke’s sermon, which helps Herr Menzel comfortably over the 
next page. 

The ninth volume of the gost edition of the ancient annals of 
the cities of Germany}, published by the Academy of Munich, 
contains the K@énigshofen chronicle of Strasburg. As usual, the 
old chronicler is discursive, and a large portion of his work has no 
teference to the history of Strasburg. Universal interest, how- 
ever, is imparted to the publication by the circumstance of its 
being the last of its kind, all archives and other manuscript sources 
of information respecting the history of Strasburg having perished 
in the late bombardment. The editor has added some interesting 
appendices on the mediseval legislation of the city. Another 
important publication, also due to the munificence of the late 
King of Bavaria, is that of the records of the General Assemblies of 
the Hanse Towns§, accompanied by the texts of public treaties and 
other similar documents, The collection is of the highest value 
for the history of German commerce and public law in the middle 


The collection of Count Bismark’s speeches ||, noticed by us on 
a former occasion, has been completed up to the present time by 
the addition of a second and third series. All three are published 
together in one handsome volume. 

A work on the statistics of Switzerland 4], by several contri- 
butors, but published under the superintendence of Max Wirth, 
the head of the Swiss Statistical Department, promises to embod, 
much information that would hardly have been looked for in suc 
& publication. Besides the ampler details on the topography, 
geognosy, hydrography, and zoology of the country, the tirst book, 
entitled ‘‘ The Land,” contains a long essay on bee-keeping, which 
seems to be regarded as a highly important branch of national in- 
dustry. Five more books are to follow, and the synopsis of their 
intended contents appears to prove that nothing essential to a 
knowledge of either the political, social, or industrial condition of 
the country is likely to be omitted. 

The great contest between the Latins and the Greeks, with 
respect to the Holy Places, which raged from 1631 to 1637, 
deserves attention as the commencement of the interminable con- 
troversy which formed the original point of departure of the 
Crimean war, and still exists at the service of any statesman in 
need of a pretext for interference in Turkish affairs. Dr. Tobler**, 


* Geschichte des deutschen Landes und Volkes. Von A. L. von Rochau. 
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§ Die Recesse und andere Akten der Hansetage, von 1256-1430. Bd. 1. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 

|| Die Reden des Grafen von Bismarck-Schinhausen. Sammlung 1-3. 
Berlin: Kortkampf. London: Williams & Norgate. 

| Allgemeine Beschreibung und Statistik der Schweiz. Herausgegeben 
= Max Wirth. Zirich: Orell, Fiissli & Co. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

ial — Streit der Lateiner mit den Griechen in Paliistina iiber die 
Heiligen Stitten im vorletzten Jahrhundert. Yon Dr. Titus Tobler. St. 
Gallen: Huber. London: Williams & Norgate. 


the diligent topographer of Palestine, relates the after the 
little-known work of the Franciscan Paolo di Lodi, owledg- 
ing that this is hardly fair towards the Greeks, whose version of 
the transaction has not reached us. The author’s own leaning is 
against the Greeks, who were certainly in some sense the aggres- 
sors, as the controversy mainly arose out of their demand to be 
furnished with keys to the Grotto of the Nativity, which had up 
to that date been wholly in the possession of their rivals. The 
Latins could undoubtedly plead prescription and the letter of the 
law, but the Greek claim does not seem unreasonable in the ab- 
stract. After a most furious contest, attended by the greatest 
vicissitudes, the Greeks ultimately ailed through the efficacy 
of unsparing bribery, to which their antagonists also freely 
resorted; the Turks, who regarded the whole affair as a providen- 
tial dispensation for their own especial advantage, alternately 
favouring whichever side was paying best. In point of morali 
there was nothing to choose between the parties ; and the proba 
effect of Dr. Tobler’s narrative upon an impartial reader will be a 
hearty wish that the Turks hak abated the scandal by excluding 
both. Dr. Tobler appends an interesting account of the present 
condition of the Holy Sepulchre, and in icular of the recent 
reconstruction of the dome. He accuses the Turks of fostering the 
quarrels of the Christians as a means of extorting money, which is 
more reprehensible than surprising, considering the ineffable 
contempt with which they must have been inspired by Greeks and 
Latins alike. It remains to be seen whether the Greeks will take 
advantage of the present condition of France to obtain fresh con- 
cessions at the expense of their old antagonists. 

The celebrity of “ Janus” will insure attention for a collection 
of the miscellaneous essays of the reputed author.* In fact Pro- 
fessor Huber’s minor writings are well qualified to maintain their 
ground on their own merits, a certain slightness of treatment being 
evidently in no way due to imperfect knowledge of the subject, 
but only to the circumstances under which they originally made 
their appearance. One of the leading characteristics of the 
author’s mind seems to be a sympathy with independent and 
original thought, even when the thinker’s title to admiration 
rather consists in the general loftiness of his aims than in the 
especial details of his system. The propriety of including Spinoza 
in this category is a matter for discussion, but there can be no 
question that, from the point of view incumbent upon a Professor 
in a Catholic University, Professor Huber has judged him fairly. 
The more orthodox garb of Jacob Béhme’s mysticism has secured 
a still more lenient treatment, and in the essay on Lamennais 
sympathy for afellow-combatant against ‘Papal encroachment has 
well-nigh stifled the conventional condemnation of the Abbé’s he- 
terodoxy. The interesting abridgment of the history of Communism 
is in the main a series of sketches of the enthusiastic and erratic, 
but in general benevolent and disinterested, men who have acted 
as the pioneers of Socialistic movements. The volume is termi- 
nated by a painful but not exaggerated description of the condition 
of the poorer classes in London, founded to a considerable extent 
on personal observation ; and by a more entertaining than edifying 
sketch of the state of the German Universities in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, 

“ From Two Worlds,” + a series of philosophical and sesthetical 
disquisitions strung on the frailest imaginable thread of romantic 
narrative, is noteworthy as the work of a Roman Catholic priest 
who has been suspended by his superiors on account of his ob- 
jections to the dogma of Papal infallibility. He seems to consider 

imself hardly treated; but, although it might. be difficult to 
extract any definitely heretical proposition from the book, the 
writer’s intellectual standpoint is monies. that of a Protestant. 
It appears to have been written and printed before his suspension, 
and the promised in as will probably spare the ecclesiastical 
authorities the trouble of justifying their proceedings. The 
author is not likely to prove a formidable antagonist to the Roman 
Church ; there is as little originality in his observations as force in 
his style; nevertheless his sympathy for the beautiful in all its 
manifestations, moral, intellectual, and ssthetic, is creditable and 
attractive, and his sentimental tenderness, somewhat too voluble 
perhaps, but never mawkish or morbid, agreeably recalls the 
idealizing school of German fiction, now almost exterminated by 
the increasing seriousness of everyday life, and the demand for 
realistic portraiture of its most ordinary phases. 


Klaus Groth’s Quickborn { is, however, a proof that the com- 
monest details of actual life become poetical in the hands of a 

t, and that the elements of pathos and fancy exist in the 
ts as richly as in the cultivated orders of society. In all its 
essential features the second part of this charming miscellany of 
popular song and popular fiction resembles the first, which is 
already sufficiently well known. Humour, tenderness, and sincerity 
of feeling are its leading characteristics, as well as, in the metrical 
pieces, that spontaneous and birdlike melody with which fresh- 
ness of poetical feeling is usually associa’ In this and other 
respects the poems resemble the kindred productions of our 
English rural poner Mr. Barnes, Less subtle, less profound in 
the knowledge of human nature, and far inferior in the descrip- 


* Kleine Schriften. Von Dr. Johannes Huber. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. London: Nutt. 


wt Aus zwei Welten. Wahrheit und Dichtung. Von Victor Granella 
t 


Tangermann). Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Quickborn. Volksleben in plattdeutscher Dichtung ditmarscher Mund- 

= Von Klaus Groth. Leipzig: Engelmann. London: Williams & 
orgate. 
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tion of scenery, they are even more simple and direct, 
more and more genuinely popular in 
tone. It need hardly be said that their Low German dialect 
is highly interesting to the Faw ist, while its peculiarities 
no serious obstacle to reader acquainted with 

inary German. 

There is perhaps no nation where the general standard of wit 
and humonr is so low as with the Germans *; no other people, at 
least, are so easily entertained with indifferent jokes. German 
literature is rich in humour, but it is usually that kind 
of humour which, consisting in the general conception of a 
character or a situation, requires to be developed upon a large 
scale. German authors, accordingly, rarely excel in humorous 
poetry, to which brevity and incisiveness are usually indis- 

e. The same inaptitude for condensation which mars 
best literary achievements of the German mind in the regions 
of study pursues it into those ents of composition where 
tediousness is synonymous with fmlure. The editors, therefore, of 
the little collections of humorous poetry in Herr Haller’s prettily 
printed little series have had a thankless task, in which success 
could hardly be looked for. They appear to have acquitted them- 
selves ably, and have gathered not a little which will raise a smile 
even out of Germany, although it must be added that there is 
much more that certainly will not. The pleasantest portion of the 
labour has fallen to the lot of the translators—Herr Westphal, 
who contributes a rendering of the Acharnians, and of a selec- 
tion from the humorous poetry of the ancients; and Herr 
Willatzen, who translates Holberg’s admirable comedy the Poli- 
tical Pewterer. 


Dr. Richard Gosche’s “ Archives for Literary History” + pro- 
mise to be a valuable repe of papers for the discussion of such 
literary questions as are chiefly adapted to interest men of letters 
by profession. Among such contributions to the first volume may 
be enumerated Dr. Gosche’s own essay on the idyl and the novel 
in the classical and medieval epochs; a refined criticism on 
Euripides, arriving at the usual results; and an ingenious endea- 
vour to unveil the symbolism of Goethe’s Mérchen von der 

. A comprehensive review of French literature from 
1865 to 1867 is of more general interest. 


The contents of Dr. Hépfrer’s and Dr. Zacher’s “ Journal of Ger- 
man Philology” ¢ wear a most forbidding aspect in the eyes of all 
but the initiated. The most elaborate contributions are essays on 
the ancient German metres, and on the connexion between the 
Icelandic Thidrek Saga and the Nibelungen Lied. Amid a mass of 
similar matter occur a few papers on subjects of such compara- 
tively general interest as Tschischwitz’s edition of Shakspeare, and 
Frederick the Great’s relation to German literature. Perhaps the 
most tongs item in the volume is the correspondence between 
be Grimm and Lachmann on the Nibelungen Lied, in 1820 and 
1821. 

Dr. Bruno Kerl’s “ of Technical Literature ”§ is a 
continuation of the well-known work of Schubarth, which termi- 
nated with the year 1856. It is a classified index of technical 
memoirs in all departments of applied science, whether published 
ener. or in scientific foamaln The utility of such a book of 
reference is obvious, but, as the titles of foreign works have been 
invariably rendered into German, Dr. Kerl’s index is only service- 
able to those acquainted with that language. 


* Bibliothek humoristischer Dichtungen. Herausgegeben von G. Haller. 
Bde. 1—6. Halle: Barthel. London: Nutt. 

¢ Archiv fiir Literaturgeschichte. Hera ben von Dr. Richard 
Gosche. Ba. Leipzig: Teubner. London: Williams & Norgute. 


 Zeitschri deutsche Phi Hera eben von Dr. E. Hipfner 
und Dae Halle: des Waisenhauses. 
Williams & Norgate. 


Repertorium der technischen Literatur. Neue Fol a 
wos Lief. 1. Leipzig: Felix. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ORNING BALLAD CONCERT, ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


Mr. JOHN BOOSEY Begs to announce, in answer to numerous applications, that he 
has arranged to give one MORNING CONCERT of BALLAD MUSIC, at ST. JAMES’S 
HALL, on Monday next, March 20, to commence at Two o'clock. Artistes: Madame Sher- 
rington and Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Enriquez and Madame Patey ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr, 
Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Santley. Pianoforte : Chevalier Antoine de Kontski. Conductor : Mr, 
J.L. Hatton. Stalls, 6s.; Family Ticket (to admit Four), 2ls.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; G 
and Orchestra, Is.—Tickets of Mr. Austin, St. James's Hall ; y & Co., Holles Street ; 
the usual Musicsellers. 


S™Ms REEVES and SANTLEY at the MORNING BALLAD 
CONCERT, Monday next. 


ME. HATTON’s BALLAD CONCERT. — Mr. JOHN 


Co., Holles Street. 


BEN NIAL DINNER.—GREAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 

Caledonian Road, N. Entirely supported by Voluntary Contributions. Has no 
Endowment whatever. 

Lord GEORGE HAMILTON, M.P., has kindly promised to Preside at the Festival of this 
Charity, on the 12th April, at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 

Noblemen and Geatiomen are cordially invited by the Committee to send in their Names as 
Stewards. A Guinea Dinner Ticket covers the liability of a Steward. 

61,427 Applications wi to, and 304 In-Patients received, last Year. 

By Order, GEORGE REID, Secretary. 


RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND.—Established 1810.— 
President, BENJAMIN BOND CABBE Esq., F.R.S.— SIXTY-SECOND 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER will be held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, on Saturday, April 22. Captain the Hon. FRANCIS EGEKTON, B.N., 
M.P., in the Chair.—L. YOUNG, Secretary, 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, Kensington Gore.-—OPENING 

by Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, Wednesday, March 29, 1871.—Cheques and 
Post Oflice Orders for Seats should be addressed payable to CHARLES THORNTON TOWNS- 
HEND, Royal Albert Hall. For Prices of Seats see following Advertisement. 


ReYAL ALBERT HALL, Kensington Gore—OPENING 
by Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, Wednesday, March 29, 1871. 
RESERVED SEATS for the OPENING of the HALL by the QUEEN may be obtained 
at the following rates : 
Boxes of Eight Sittings, each Box. 
BStalle, 3 
Balcony Seats, numbered, each. woe 
Picture-Gallery Seats, each...... coe 1 


After the Opening,a Grand Miscellaneous CONCERT, conducted by Sir MICHAEL COSTA, 
will be given. Tickets may be obtained at 

The Office of the Royal Albert Hall, Kensington Gore ; 

! The Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens ; 

‘he Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi ; 

Mitchell's Library, 33 Old Bond Street ; 
Messrs. Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48 Cheapside ; 
Mr. A. Hayes, 4 Royal Exchange Buildings ; 
Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50 New Bond Street 
Handel Festival Ticket Office, 2 Exeter Hall, Strand ; and of 
Mr. Austin, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 


ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “ CHRISTIAN MARTYRS,” “ MONAS- 
TERY,” TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA DE RIMINI”). Ten to 


Six.— Admission, 1s. 
T. PETERS COLLEGE,  Radley.— ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—An ELECTION to TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of £50 a year each, 
will be held on Friday, April 28. The Scholarships are Open to Boys who were under Fourteen 
on_Ist January last, and are tenable for Four Years. 
For Conditions of Tenure and further information, apply to the WARDES, St. Peter’s College, 
Radley, near Abingdon. 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will 


be an ELECTION to TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, May 1871—Two of £50; Six of £40; 
Four of £20.—Apply to SECRETARY for fuller information. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, Cheltenham.—PEARCE SCHOLAR- 
of the 


SHIP, value £30 per Annum.—In con 


RINITY COLLEGE, Eastbourne.—Master, the Rev. JAS. R. 
WOOD, M.A. Charge (inclusive) for BOARDERS, 61 to 95 Guineas.—The Next Term 
commences on May Il, 
JyPUCATION in GERMANY.—FRANKFORT-ON-THE- 
MAINE.—Dr, G. SCHNEIDER, M.A. &c., Author of several Works, receives PUPILS 
into his limited Establishment. Family Life, and First-class Instruction. French and German 
always spoken.—Refer for particulars to Prof. SCHAIBLE, Woolwich Academy. > 
OLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon 
(formerly Principal of the Elphinstone High School, Bom! continue, wi' 


), will ith the 
Assistance of a Cambridge Honours-Man, to pr PUPILS fon the Universities, Indian 
Civil Service, Woolwich, and all Competitive Examinations—Terms and References on 


application. 


NDIA N CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Rev. Dr 
HUGHES (Wrang. 1852, Joh. Col. Cam.), who has passed over 300 ls for Woolwich, 
&c. prepares TWELVE PUPILS for this Examination.—Castlebar Court, Ww. 
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ee Saturday Evening, March 25, for the BENEFIT of Mr. J. L. HATTON, the Conductor of the 
Leadon Pulled Concerts. Artistes: Madame Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Enriquez, 
and Madame Patey; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Chaplin Henry, and Mr, 
Santley. Pianoforte: Chevalier de Kontski. Violin : Mr. Sainton. A Selection of Mr. Hatton's 
Part Songs will be given by a Choir of Male Voices, under the direction of Mr. Fielding. 
Conductor : Mr. J. L. Hatton. Stalls, 6s.; Family Ticket for Four. 21s.; Area, 3s.; Gallery, 2s.: 
| Admission, 1s.—Tickets to be had of Austin. St. James’s Hall; Chappe! & Co., New Bond 
Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co.,48 Cheapside; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and Boosey & 
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Gounell will proceed to CANDIDATES must be Daughters of in the Army; 
the Line preferred._Application to be made to the Hoy. SEc. 
XUM 


